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PRACTICAL NOTES ON CEMENTS. 


F may be a somewhat bold assertion, but it is 
nevertheless a true one, that nearly every 
man, woman, and child in the country is inter- 
ested in this subject. It is not alone the carpen- 
ter with his glue, or the professional paper-hang- 
er and the book-binder with their paste, but it is 
the business man with his bottle of mucilage, 
the housekeeper with her cements for mending 
broken furniture, glass, and crockery, the school- 
girl with her scrap-book, the boy with his kite, 
and even the little girl with her toys, that feel a 
desire to know the best methods of preparing 
and using cements. We consequently find that 
no contribution is: more acceptable to those 
journals that deal in practical matters than a 
recipe for a new cement, and the paragraph con- 
taining it is sure to be extensively republished. 
Now the truth is that we do not so much require 
a knowledge of improved cements as of the best 
methods of using those that we have. Good glue 
leaves nothing to be desired as an article for 
uniting pieces of wood. When it is properly ap- 
plied, the pieces united by it will part any where 
rather than through the joint. Well-made paste 
will cause pieces of paper, cloth, etc., 
to adhere to each other, and to wood, 
plaster, earthenware, etc., so that 
the very substance of the paper, cloth, 
ete., will give way before the paste 
separates; and the same is true of 
many cements in use for mending 
earthenware, glass, etc., when these 
are applied by persons who thorough- 
ly understand the proper method of 
doing it. And yet how often do we 
see articles of furniture, that have 
been joined by glue prepared and ap- 
plied by those who have had no ex- 
perience in its use, which actually 
fall to pieces by their own weight! 
And how frequently do we find house- 
keepers purchase bottles of cement 
for mending broken glass, china, etc., 
and condemn the vendor as a cheat, 
when the fact is that the very same 
cement, in the hands of those who 
know how to use it, is capable of 
uniting pieces of broken glass so that 
the joint will be the strongest part of 
the object! ° 

The art of using cements depends 
upon certain general principles, which 
are easily understood and put in 
practice. The power which all cem- 
ents have of uniting separate pieces 
depends upon the strength of the 
cement itself, and upon its adhesion 
to the objects to which it is applied. 
Strange to say, it has been found in 
practice that a joint may actually ex- 
hibit a strength which is greater 
than that possessed by the cement 
when the latter exists in large mass- 
es. A bar of solid glue an inch 
square and a foot long is not so strong 
as a similar bar composed of thin 
strips of wood glued together ;-and. 
the little sticks of cement that are 
sold for mending earthenware are 
very brittle, although they form joints 
that bear a great deal of rough usage; 
and this principle seems to be the 
foundation of the fact that the thin-” 
ner the layer of cement the stronger 
will be the joint. Most inexperi- 
enced persons err in using too much 
cement. Actuated by liberal mo- 
tives, they are determined not to 
stint matters, and in their desire to 
use enough they use far too much. 
Let us take, for example, the case 
of the coarsest and simplest cement 
—the mixture of resin, shellac, and 
finely ground brick-dust, that is. so 
frequently sold for mending earthen- 
ware. The directions are to apply © 
it hot; and, indeed, it can not be 
used cold, since it must be melted 
before it can be applied to the sur- 
faces that are to be joined. But in 
nine cases out of ten the broken 
pieces are merely warmed so far that 
the cement may be smeared over 
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them, and when they are brought together a thick 
layer of cement is always allowed to intervene. 
The result is either that the joint breaks along 
the line of the cement, or the cement separates 
from one of the surfaces. If the pieces had been 
made sufficiently hot to render the cement as 
fluid as possible, the layer of cement would have 
been exceedingly thin, and the adhesion between 
it and the surfaces to be joined would have been 
so great that separation would have taken place 
any where else rather than along the line of 
union. We must, therefore, select a cement 
that will be as strong as possible, and we must 
also see that the layer of cement is as thin as it 
can be made without leaving any part of the sur- 
faces bare. 

The adhesion of any cement to the surface to 
which ‘it is applied depends largely upon the 
closeness with which the cement and the surface 
are brought together; and this depends very 
much upon the condition of the surface as regards 
freedom from grease, dirt, andeven air. It may 
sound strange to talk of freeing a surface from 
air, and yet the feat is not impossible. All sur- 
faces that have been exposed for some time to 
the air attract a thin film of that gas, which pre- 


Fig. 1.—Buiack Gros Grain Patetot.—Bacs- 
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vents the intimate contact of other surfaces. This 
fact is well known to electrotypers, who find it 
necessary to take the utmost pains to get rid of 
the thin adhering layer of air which invariably at- 
taches itself to their plates. A very striking ex- 
ample of the influence of this layer of air may be 
shown as follows: take a new and clean needle 
and lay it gently on the surface of some water, 
and it will float. The explanation is that the 
water is prevented by the adhering layer of air 
from coming into contact with the needle and 
wetting it, and the combined influence of the 
buoyant power of the air and the cohesion of the 
water is sufficient to float an ordinary sewing- 
needle. The easiestavay to drive off this adher- 
ing air is to heat the article. If the needle be 
heated, it will be impossible to cause it to float 
until after it-has cooled and has been exposed to 
the air for some time, and the same process is 
applicable to most surfaces to which cement is to 
be applied. 

Whenever an article is broken which is consid- 
ered worth mending, the broken surfaces should 
be kept scrupulously clean until such time as we 
are ready to repair the damage. When a valu- 
able glass or china vessel is broken, the usual | 
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Fig. 2.—Briack Gros Grain Patetot.—FRronr. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 
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practice is to fit the surfaces together a dozen or 
twenty times, and rub them all over with’ the 
fingers. This is done without any object except 
to gratify the mere idle curiosity of the moment, 
but the result is that the broken edges are 
chipped, the surfaces are covered with the oily 
exudations of the fingers, and a neat and strong 
joint becomes unattainable. Keep the edges 
away from each other until you are ready to ce- 
ment them together, and keep your hands off 
them. The same is true in regard to the joining 
of pieces of wood, such as broken furniture. We 
have seen people attempt to glue together two 
pieces of wood the surfaces of which were cover- 
ed with old glue, the remains of former efforts to 
unite the parts. Such joints can not hold even 
if the very.best glue be used. Inall cases where 
it is desired to unite joints that have been previ- 
ously imperfectly cemented the old cement should 
be carefully removed. Glue may be removed by 
water, shellac and resin by means of alcohol, 
and other cements by means of their appropriate 
solvents. There are two other points that de- 
mand attention, the first being the necessity of 
bringing the surfaces together by means of heavy 
pressure. Pieces of wood that are firmly clamp- 
ed together by means of powerful 
screw clamps while the glue is hard- 
ening will adhere with a force far 
greater than if they were: merely stuck 
together. In the second place, we 
must allow abundant time for the 
cement to harden. Those cements 
that merely cool, and do not dry out, 
require very little time. Cements of 
which the solvent is water or alco- 
hol dry out. in a few days; but those 
which have an oily basis, like white- 
lead, require half a year to dry per- 
fectly. People frequently attempt to 
use articles cemented with such com- 
pounds before the drying process has 
been completed, and, as a conse- 
quence, fail in their efforts. 

These general principles are appli- 
cable to all cements, and a careful 
observance of them will frequently 
enable us to attain success where oth- 
ers have failed. 





MODE OF ROASTING 
COFFEE. 


JOLY has lately published an 
e essay upon the proper mode 
of roasting coffee, and remarks that, 
as far as this operation is concerned, 
coffee may be distinguished into 
three very different classes: first, 
Ns = green; second, yellow; and third, 
\\ the tender. Among the green cof- 
\ e fees are to be included the Guada- 
KR‘ loupe, Martinique, Porto Rico, 
: Porto Cabello, Gonaives, St. Mark, 
Cape Haytien, Port-au-Prince, etc., 
the last four being all Haytian. Un- 
der the yellow are embraced the 
Java, Mysore, Demarara, Manilla, 
“ Winard, Jacmel, and the Jeremie— 
the last two also Haytian. As ten- 
der coffees, M. Joly enumerates the 
Mocha and Bourbon. Although 
there are other varieties used in com- 
merce, these are believed to be the 
most generally employed. 

A special process of roasting is 
necessary for each kind of coffee, ac- 
cording to M. Joly. For the first, a 
bright and continuous fire is needed, 
these coffees readily assuming a red- 
dish color ; and it becomes necessary 
to moderate the fire and remove them 
when all the grains are chestnut-col- 
ored. For coffees of the second 
class the fire must be less intense, 
and kept at a uniform heat. These 
coffees, although more tender, re- 
quire a longer and more delicate 
roasting, and it is necessary to re- 
move them when done to a light 
chestnut-color. Coffees of the third 
class are exceedingly delicious, and 
special care is necessary in treating 
them, as in less than a minute they 
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lose all their if allowed to remain over 
the fire without stirring. ‘Ihe roasting must, 
therefore, be prosecuted very gently over a regu- 
Jar fire, and must be removed whenever all 
are of a dark rufous brown, When the operation 
is complete, the coffee must be cooled as promptly 
as possible, as the vapors which exhale from it 
constitute the greater part of its force and aroma. 





TRUST. 
led hard life’s knot may be, 
ily we Tue it, ; 
The silent touch of Father Time 
Some day will sure undo it. 
, darling, wait ; 
Nothing is late 
In the light that shines forever. 


We faint at heart, a friend is gone; 
We weep, for a grave is filling; 
We tremble at sorrows on every side, 

At the myriad — of killing. 
Yet, after all, 
If a sparrow fall, 
Our Lérd keepeth count forever. 


He keepeth count. We come, we go, 
We speculate, toil, and falter ; 
But the measure to each, of weal or woe, 
God only can give or alter. 
Then why not say, 
From day to day, 
“Thy will be done forever?” 


Why not take life with cheerful trust, 
With faith in the strength of weakness, 
Doing the best we can to walk 
With courage, yet with meekness, 
Lifting the face : 
To catch God’s grace, 
That lights the soul forever? 


For ever and ever, my darling, yes. 
Goodness and love are undying: 
Only the troubles and cares of earth 
Are sure in the end to go flying. 
Fleeting as bubbles 
Are cares and troubles, 
And ‘‘now” is a speck that tricks us ever, 
Till it floats and is lost in the vast ‘‘ Forever.” 


A 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, May 11, 1872. 





G@ Wits the next Number of Har- 
pER’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Second Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HarPeEr’s WEEKLY. 





1@™ A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Talma with Pointed Hood, Postilion - Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, 
will be published with our next Number, 

I~ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized Patterns, with Illustra- 
tions and Descriptions, of Ladies’ House and Street 
Dresses ; Lace Over-Skirts and Fackets ; a great 
variety of Parasols; Coats, Cloaks, Paletots, 
Basques, and Mantelets for Children from 2 to 
14 years old; Work-Bags, Knitting-needle Cases, 
Vignettes, Embroidery Patterns, Parasol Covers, 
etc., etc. ; together with brilliant literary and ar- 
istic attractions. 





HAVING ONE’S OWN WAY. 


a AVE your own way, and live the lon- 
ger,” says the proverb; but show us 

the one who has proved it. Whatan anom- 
aly he would be among mankind !—for it is 
needless to assert that no woman ever did 
have her own way. What crowds would 
flock to see him, to shake his hand, and thus 
establish a magnetic connection between 
themselves and fortune! He would be 
more sought after than the Grand Duke ; his 
photographer would be able to retire; his 
autograph would bein what demand! And 
yet life would necessarily get to be a very 
monotonous and narrow affair with him; 
the sensations of expectation, of chagrin, of 
uncertainty, would become totally foreign 
to his experience. Possibly he might live 
longer by virtue of exemption from the ex- 
citement and toil that obstacles engender, 
and which leave their traces on the materi- 
al frame; but it would be only by sacrificing 
breadth to length. His mental landscape 
would be circumscribed ; he would live in a 
rut, and never guess the nature and relish of 
the invisible conflict going on about him. 
It would be a life without light and shade 
or picturesque effect, a life without the ex- 
ercise of faith. The experiences of such a 
man would be all one-sided; he could never 
“put himself in another’s place,” nor afford 
sympathy to thwarted souls. 
Fate, or Providence, or whatever we may 
please to call the power of the universe, is 


pense when Wwe persist in having our own 
way ; and it is this strong desire, which we 
all possess in common, together with its re- 
peated frustration, that gives us the intense 
interest which we have in each other, which 
makes the novel and the drama so popular; 
while those to whom these avenues of knowl- 
edge are interdicted find the same humanities 
revealed at the prayer-meeting and the con- 
fessional, They meet a demand similar to 
that of the servant-maid who wished she 
might stand in the deor and see herself go 
by; they reproduce our faults and follies, 
and invite us to self-criticism, in order that 
‘we may discover how our mental and spir- 
itual garniture becomes us, and in what re- 
spects it is lacking. 

Having one’s own way would be a very 
pretty experiment ifone were only infaHible; 
if action did not induce reaction ; if any one 
knew positively what it was that he want- 
ed, and did not rely on guess-work, and did 
not shape his desires after his neighbor’s 
pattern, nor yet to the confusion of his ene- 
mies; in short, if we bore no resemblance 
whatever to children crying for the moon! 
“Our very wishes give us not our wish,” 
quoth the poet; and in the same manner 
our own way is not always, not often, the 
way we should choose if we knew our own 
needs, if we could guess among what rocky 
passes this way of ours winds, over what 
morasses, across what yawning chasms. 
How many have had their own way to their 
undoing, and now wish that Heaven had 
denied them what was so ill to choose! 
and how many more, who, not having had 
their choice, upbraid Him whose ways are 
not our ways, aud who leads us beside the 
still waters if we will but follow and cease 
from pursuing our own wills! Each one of 
us is fitted to his niche, as well as each back 
to its burden ; but we are eternally hanker- 
ing for something we have not, to be other 
than as we are, to do other than as we 
may. One is a drudge, and would fain 
write the immortal poems, so she satisfies 
her soul with doggerel, and the drudgery 
goes by the board ; but the reward is always 
commensurate with the work performed : 
eternal justice is not appeased with selfish 
aspirations that leave duties unfulfilled. 
Or one is vexed with poverty, and does not 
stop to take breath in the struggle to heap 
up riches; wherefore his blood gets deoxy- 
genized and stands still in his veins—and 
whose are all these things? And so on 
through innumerable instances, great and 
small. Miss Rue had her own way when 
she eloped with her dancing-master, and 
penury and divorce ensued. Lady Mac- 
beth had her own way, at what cost! To 
speak the truth, it is usually the most ex- 
pensive route on which you can travel, and 
one upon which there are more collisions 
and miscarriages than upon any other that 
was ever prospected, the grade being mostly 
up hill, peppered with sharp curves, and 
crossings at which there is no law compell- 
ing you to stop. 

So we render assistance to others in our 
own way, not in theirs, and then wonder at 
the ingratitude of mankind; so we spend 
our money in our own way, and are aston- 
ished that it goes no farther; we speak and 
act in our own way, and are mortified that 
no one applauds; we treat our neighbor in 
our own way—often an exceedingly insolent 
way—and are surprised and aggrieved when 
he improves on the treatment. And thus 
the fight never slackens: no one ever volun- 
tarily resigns his own way; and though he 
should happen to be successful in -it, he 
sometimes experiences a disappointment 
more profound than failure could have 
taught him. His bubble breaks only to as- 
sure him that the prismatic hues which fas- 
cinated him did not belong to it, but were 
merely refractions due to the medium of his 
imagination. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Temper anv Temperament. 


Y DEAR SILAS,—I hope that the police 

do not consider me a suspicious person 
when they see me loitering about the 
wharves, as they may on any of these lovely 
days. Perhaps it is because my mind is so 
constantly set upon traveling and upon our 
traveling manners that I feel myself drawn 
to the piers from which the great ships sail 
away to every part of the world. It is an 
old fascination with me, and I remember 
long ago writing some sketch about it, 
which if I could find I have no doubt would 
express my present feeling. I still stroll to 
the wharf when I remember that it is the 
day for some steamer to sail, and I place 
myself in a convenient shadow, whence I can 
see what I wish. I learn that it is not upon 
the battle-field only, or when great peril im- 
pends, that we show our heroism and our 
character, but that suddenly at the most un- 
expected moment we reveal, and often, I 
suppose, as much to ourselves as to others, 





apt to teach us hard lessons at our own ex- 





If, as we are rolling along in the train 
some beautiful morning full of hope and 
happiness, with the one human being ofall 
in the world that we would choose sitting 
beside us, sharing and infinitely multiplying 
the joy of life, we were apprised that in five 
minutes the train would crash through a 
bridge to sure destruction, how should we 
behave? What would our manners be? 
O young lover! O happy traveler! that 
would be the terrible test of your courtesy, 
of your character, of all that is most truly 
yourself. More than thirty years ago a 
steamer sailed one winter night from the 
city, and was burned before midnight. Of 
all the persons on board only one or two es- 
caped. The rest were drowned or frozen. 
Among those who were lost was Dr. Follen, 
one of the many Germans whose genius and 
influence have been so freely given and so 
beneficently to their adopted country. He 
was a clergyman, and a personal friend of the 
great Dr. Channing, who afterward preached 
asermon upon the event. I shall always re- 
member the beautiful picture he drew of the 
calmness with which unquestionably Follen 
died. He was sure of it, because he was 
sure of his friend’s character; and as you 
read the simple and pathetic words they 
seem to describe conduct which the preacher 
had seen. 

In the sudden emergency how should we 
behave? It is an extreme case which I sup- 
pose, but there are others where the qual- 
ity of aman istried. Indeed, it was only the 
other day that I was waiting and watch- 
ing in my ambush upon the wharf, when 
at the last moment, after the cables were 
loosened, and the wheels were beating the 
water, and the ship was on the very point 
of sliding away, I saw a gentleman, whom 
for some time I had remarked as anxiously 
awaiting something which did not arrive, 
hand his wife and children over the side, 
and descend the plank from the ship to 
the wharf. The moment they were off the 
plank it was raised, and the next instant 
the ship glided into the stream, a gun 
boomed over the water, and she was on her 
way over the ocean. 

The gentleman and his family watched 
the ship disappear in which for many weeks 
their passages had been taken, and which 
they had left so reluctantly at the last mo- 
ment. I in turn watched them, not intru- 
sively nor impertinently, I hope, but because 
I saw in the gentleman’s face no sign of 
anger, nor, indeed, of very serious disap- 
pointment. While I was admiring his self- 
command—for I have seen people surly be- 
cause dinner was delayed—a truckman with 
a heavy load of baggage drove rapidly along 
the wharf. He saw the situation in a mo- 
ment, and was confounded and frightened. 
The gentleman pointed to the receding ship 
and said, quietly, to the truckman, “You 
have prevented our going.” There was no 
anger, no harsh or scolding tone. The gen- 
tleman evidently did not choose to lose his 
temper as well as his passage, and his mild- 
ness and generosity brought tears to the 
delinquent’s eyes. The truth was, as I re- 
member telling one of my young friends in 
one of these letters, not that he had idly 
lingered, but that, thinking he had time 
enough, he had turned aside to send a physi- 
cian to his wife, and had then been impeded 
upon his way to the ship. 

It was, after all, a little thing—the gentle- 
man and his family had only missed their 
passage. It was merely an immense incon- 
venience, a derangement of plans carefully 
laid, with the general absurdity of all balked 
endeavors of the kind ; but it was, for all that, 
a sudden and sharp test of temper. That of 
some of us would have snapped; and I pity 
that truckman if he should ever bring the 
baggage of most of us too late to the ship. 
I saw the new Maltese minister promena- 
ding in the sun yesterday, arrayed in new and 
wonderful trowsers ; and just as he was lift- 
ing his hat and saluting in choice French 
the beautiful Maria Grunter, heiress of the 
whole Boar property, a butcher’s wagon 
dashed along, and the horse threw mud 
upon those trowsers. But if his Excel- 
lency’s soul had been soiled by the circum- 
stance he could not have been more furious. 
And as his airy salute to Miss Grunter in- 

stantly changed into an angry shaking of 
his fist at the rude butcher boy, who cried, 
derisively, “Hi! hi!” I could not help regret- 
ting that a, gentleman should wear wonder- 
ful trowsers who can not endure these mis- 
fortunes with equanimity. I have since 
learned that Miss Grunter has stated to a 
friend that his Excellency had made a se- 
rious impression upon her heart, but that it 
had been quite effaced by the lamentable 
spectacle of his fury upon this occasion. 

It is, indeed, very possible that a man 
who would fall into a passion if his trowsers 
were spattered with dirty water might be 
very calm and courageous in the presence 
of sudden and great danger. But life is 
made up of small occasions. We wish to be 
ready for the stinging of mosquitoes and the 





the real quality of our manhood. 








and strokes of lightning. It would be no 
satisfaction to me, if I were a married man 
and my wife were always vexed and worse 
about sauces and milk-pans, and spots on 
the window, and a hue of gloves that jarred 
with the shade of a cravat, to know that if a 
squadron of the enemy’s cavalry should sur- 
round the house and summon a surrender, 


occasion will not arise. There is no ene- 
my; and if there were, I defy his squadrons 
of cavalry. Would it be any satisfaction 
to me, when, on the most perfect of May 
mornings, my wife, in the freshest and fairest 
muslin, sat pouting and beating her foot 
upon the floor, to know that if I were just 


Pos would be equal to the oceasion. The 


‘dying in my bed, she would be a very mar- 


vel of composure and resignation? I should 
not die every morning, but I should eat 
breakfast, and I should wish my wife’s man- 
ners to be as admirable at the breakfast-ta- 
ble as at the death-bed. And I hope she 
would wish mine to be the same. What 
satisfaction should it be to her to know that 
I had made a prodigious speech and saved 
my country the evening before, if I sat ab- 
sorbed in my newspaper at breakfast, hush- 
ing the gayety of the children, and snarling 
at the coffee? Indeed, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the boys at school can spell words 
in six syllables if they c4n spell those in 
two. If your temper is equal to little an- 
noyances, I will trust it in great emergen- 
cies. 
But what is it that puts it into repair and 
keeps it so? Is the secret what we call 
temperament, merely? Is one man born 
placid and another irritable, and is that the 
end of it? Is Saint Vincent de Paul merely 
indulging a natural bent for humanity, and 
Caligula a natural bent for cruelty? Is the 
minister from Malta just as admirable when 
he rages at the butcher boy for spattering 
his trowsers as the gentleman who lost his 
passage when he mildly tells the truckman 
that his negligence has caused such enor- 
mous inconvenience? I know two saints, 
one of whom says that his own virtue is the 
fruit of long toil, but that the virtue of his 
friend comes by nature. “I have more 
moral struggles every morning before break- 
fast,” he says, “than my friend ever had in 
his whole life.” 
There are those also who, I am very sure, 
could no more acquire a delicate sense of 
duty than they could acquire an ear for 
music. Poor Colonel Newcome used to sit 
for hours before Clive’s great picture of the 
“Battle of Assaye’—I think it was; but 
though he stared at it all day, he could see 
nothing in it. He had no sense of art, and 
he looked in vain. No, dear Silas, it is a 
popular philosophy that naught is every 
thing and every thing is naught; but we are 
masters of our fate, not its slaves. If, roll- 
ing along in the great train through the 
beautiful landscape, and with the “inex- 
pressive she” by our side, we have at every 
moment trained and restrained what we call 
ourselves—becoming thoughtful and patient 
and gentle—when the impending doom is 
announced we shall at least have done what 
we can to meet it, and to meet it as conquer- 
ors, not as cowards. If, indeed, we are born 
heroes, let us be grateful. But if we are not, 
let us repair the defects of birth. You know 
that what is a conscious effort at first be- 
comes an involuntary habit. When my uncle 
was a little boy he slammed the door when- 
ever he went out of a room; but one day his 
mother called him back and compelled him to 
close the door quietly. And every time that 
he forgot it he was recalled, until very soon 
he would no more have shut the door with 
a crash than he would have kicked it open. 
My great-aunt Bachelor was very careful of 
the manners of her children; and when she 
made my uncle close the door quietly she 
began to teach him that he need not lose his 
temper because he had lost his passage to 
Europe, and that his manners under all cir- 
cumstances were within his own control. 
Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MOURNING DRESS GOODS. 


HERE are no new goods to record for 
mourning dresses, but there is a perceptible 
improvement in many of the well-known fabrics. 
All materials are made more soft and flexible, 
and those of mixed silk and wool are furnished in 
lighter qualities, making them more pleasant for 
summer wear. Experienced merchants say the 
goods most sought after for mourning dresses are 
bombazine, Henrietta cloth, and tamise cloth. 
The first two are silk-warped ; the third is all 
wool. English bombazine is less lustrous and 
far more durable than that brought from France, 
and is chosen for the deepest mourning. En- 
glish crape is its appropriate trimming. The 
prices of bombazine range from $1 50 to $4 a 
yard. Henrietta cloth is simply a substantial 
cashmere, though it is not as heavy as drap 
d’été, It is too finely twilled to hold dust, falls 
in soft, graceful drapery, and may be comfort- 
ably worn in this climate the greater part of the 
year. Tamise cloth, like fine soft mousseline de 





tickling of flies as well as for earthquakes 


laine of light quality, is especially desirable for 
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spring suits. It has a smooth surface that will 
not permit brushing, as that raises a down that 
destroys its beauty. It can be cleaned by being 
well shaken. ‘The cost is from $1 25 to $1 75 
a yard. For serviceable dresses destined to hard 
-wear the beaver mohair and good alpacas are 
the best fabrics. 

Among thin goods the striped grenadines, so 
fashionable for ladies wearing colors, are also 
used to give variety to mourning costumes. 
They are shown in silk and wool mixtures and 
in all silk for prices ranging from $1 25 to 
$2 50 a yard for goods three-fourths of a yard 
wide. The most stylish stripes are an inch wide, 
or wider, and are alternately thin and thick, as 
if made of satin and grenadine. The entire 
costume may be striped, but the present fancy is 
for a plain grenadine skirt with striped flounces, 
and a striped polonaise with coat sleeves of the 
plain fabric, These thin fabrics are made up 
over silk. A substantial gros grain is the only 
lining for the waist of the polonaise ; its skirt is, 
of course, without lining. The skirt must be 
worn over a petticoat of thin black silk, or else 
a good silk must be used for the dress skirt, and 
the flounces of grenadine be sewed upon it; in 
the latter case the flounces must extend high 
enough for the top to be concealed by the skirt 
of the polonaise. A novelty this season is an 
all-black grenadine with damask figures, called 
the Dolly Varden grenadine. This is meant for 
polonaises only. It is all silk, and $3 a yard. 
Ladies in colors will wear these polonaises over 
black or colored silk skirts. Iron grenadine, a 
mixture of silk and wool in square meshes, is 
still the popular goods for summer. Instead of 
the large canvas meshes formerly worn, those 
of medium size are now preferred. Grenadine 
comes in various widths; that which is three- 
fourths of a yard wide cuts to best advantage. 
It may be bought as low as 50 cents a yard; 
qualities sold for 85 cents or $1 a yard are 
durable, and do not grow rusty. 


BONNETS AND VEILS, 


Bonnets for first and deepest mourning are 
of English crape laid plainly on the foundation 
and edged with piping folds. Crape bonnets 
are worn in winter as well as summer, except 
by old ladies, who use bombazine bonnets. The 
shape is that now worn, with large high crown 
and half coronet. Strings are of bias doubled 
crape hanging loosely, with narrow ribbon strings 
to tie under the chignon. The widow’s cap is a 
slight bouillon or ruche of white tarlatan sewed 
in the bonnet just above the forehead ; the white 
tarlatan bow formerly worn under the chin is 
abandoned, except by very old ladies. For 
lighter mourning, black or white tulle ruches are 
worn inside bonnets of tulle, or thread net, or 
gros royale silk, and some jet ornaments are 
used by way of garniture. ‘Two yards of En- 
glish crape with a string run in one end, the oth- 
er finished by a hem three-eighths of a yard wide, 
is the veil prepared for widows. Itis tied around 
the front of the bonnet and worn hanging over 
the face. For other mourners the crape veil is 
shorter, and is drawn on one side, or else behind 
to form drapery over the chignon. A jet pin 
holds it in place on the crown or left side, and a 
small veil of thread net without dots is worn 
oyer the face. Squares of gray grenadine take 
the place of the blue veils formerly worn to pro- 
tect crape bonnets from dust. 


WIDOWS’ MOURNING. 


Bombazine is the first dress selected for a 
widow, and the handsomest suits are made as 
plainly as possible, and entirely covered with En- 
glish crape. ‘They consist of a simply shaped 
polonaise, usually the Marguerite; each length 
of the polonaise is cut out both in bombazine and 
crape, and sewed up together; the edge is faced 
underneath, and is without trimming. The 
dress skirt has the front breadth covered with 
crape, and also those parts of the other breadths 
that are visible below the polonaise. Simpler 
suits have merely a deep band of bias crape 
for trimming. A suit of English bombazine, 
trimmed with an English crape band three- 
eighths of a yard wide, costs $80. A house 
dress for a widow has a basque plainly covered 
with crape; the skirt is a demi-train trimmed 
around the bottem with crape three-fourths of a 
yard deep. In this instance the crape is not 
bias, but is cut lengthwise, and sewed in with 
the skirt seams. A milliner’s fold heads the 
crape; but this is dispensed with when absolute 
plainness is desired. 


DRESSES, TRIMMINGS, ETC. 


Suits of tamise and Henrietta cloth have self 
trimmings of folds or kilt pleating. It is stylish 
to cover all that part of the skirt*visible with 
overlapping folds two inches wide; this is ex- 
ceedingly becoming to tall figures. The over- 
skirt and basque, or the polonaise, is edged with 
& group of narrower folds. Deep kilt pleating, 
with the top concealed by the upper skirt, is pre- 
ferred by short ladies. Kilt pleats two inches 
wide are used now instead of the narrow ones 
lately in vogue. Grenadine suits made in the 
fashion just described are very handsome. 

Talmas and double capes of drap d’été, trimmed 
with fringe and many narrow folds of silk, are 
the mantles provided at this season for méurn- 
ing. = 

For the cambric dresses worn in ‘summer even 
stripes of black and white are chosen. They are 
made with box-pleated blouse, over-skirt, and 
skirt of walking length. Polka dotted cambrics 
are made into Dolly Varden polonaises, and 
trimmed with bands of solid black percale. 
Morning wrappers are in the flowing Watteau 


fashion, made of white Victoria lawn, and worn, 


with jet jewelry. Suits of white Victoria lawn, 
trimmed with side pleatings, are also worn in the 
house by ladies in deepest mourning, 





COLLARS, JEWELRY, ETC. 


Black collars of crape, doubled and without 
trimming, are worn at the funeral and on a few 


occasions afterward; but these are fast falling 


into disuse, as they are very disagreeable to wear. 
White tarlatan ruches or frills, box-pleated, and 
worn standing around the neck, are being adopt- 
ed as deepest mourning even by widows. Crape 
lisse, organdy, and tulle pleatings are also worn. 
The fabric is doubled and pleated to a band to 
be basted inside the neck of the dress; similar 
trimming is at the wrists of the close coat sleeves. 
Simply shaped collars of fine sheer linen cam- 
bric, made double, without any ornament, are 
worn in the morning. Under-sleeves with small 
square turned-back cuff of linen cambric accom- 
pany the collar. 

Scarcely any jewelry is worn in deep mourn- 
ing. A brooch of massive jet fastens the collar, 
and a watch-chain of small jet beads is 
around the neck. After the first six or eight 
months are passed many ladies wear diamonds, 
Solitaire diamond ear-rings, from which falls a 
long jet pendant, are considered admissible. 


SECOND MOURNING. 


The mourning stores no longer offer gray and 

purple goods for second mourning. Instead. of 
these, black goods with white stripes are used, or 
else solid black dresses are worn with white laces, 
and abundantly trimmed with the new jet trim- 
mings. This style of dressing is so like that now 
worn by ladies who are not in mourning that it 
needs no special description. 
* Black net, both plain and with a Spanish fig- 
ure, will be used for a variety of outer garments 
in the summer, such as. fichus, blouses, jackets, 
and polonaises. 


VARIETIES, 


Sleeveless basques of white muslin, with an 
over-skirt to match, worn over silks of solid color, 
will be fashionable for afternoon dresses at the 
watering-places. Swiss muslin polonaises are 
also made without sleeves. 

‘The pretty fichus in Marie Antoinette style are 
greatly in favor again. ‘They are made of folds 
of China crape of pale tints, edged with white lace, 
and worn with black silk or ‘grenadine dresses. 
Swiss 1auslin and white and black tulle fichus 
are also shown. ‘They are also of the dress ma- 
terial. 

The newest summer silks have four deep 
flounces reaching to the belt on the back of 
the skirt, while the front has a long narrow 
apron. ‘This is seen on some of the handsom- 
est French dresses. Readers of the Bazar who 
will look over last year’s file will find that the 
Bazar introduced this style last November in 
No. 45, Vol. IV. 

Valenciennes lace is much used for trimming 
pale-tinted silks for evening dress, and is also used 
on imported polonaises of Sicilienne. Duchesse 
lace has lost its popularity; it is, however, im- 
ported in new designs with medallions of round 
point. It costs from $8 to $15 a yard. Chan- 
tilly laces of trimming widths are in prettily 
shaded patterns: $9 to $25. : 

Sailor hats of straw will be in favor this spring 
for school-girls and very young ladies. The 
brim curls up, and is faced with silk. A ribbon 
band is passed around the crown, and a cluster 
of short ostrich tips is placed far back on the left 
side. Felt hats of Alpine shape, with ribbon 
band, and a slender wing stuck on the left side, 
are also worn. The serges and cashmeres in 
blocks of black and white so fashionable abroad 
begin to be worn here by young girls. 

A new fabric among late importations is cré- 
peline, a soft silk of the texture of China crape, 
but with long crinkle like that of English crape. 
It is used for over-skirts and polonaises of faille 
dresses. A polonaise of white crépeline cut in 
the Marguerite Dolly Varden shape is trimmed 
with netted fringe like that seen on Canton crape 
shawls. The bows-down the front and on the 
back are of black velvet. This is to be worn 
with lavender blue or Nile green silks. 

A Swiss muslin costume prepared for water- 
ing-place visiting, garden-parties, etc., is wor- 
thy of description. The skirt has a twelve- 
inch flounce richly needle-worked, headed by two 
puffs each five inches wide. ‘These puffs are sep- 
arated by Swiss insertion laid upon sky blue rib- 
bon. The polonaise front is formed entirely of 
lengthwise strips of insertion and muslin; the 
back forms a large pouf below the belt ; a sash 
of wide faille is folded as a belt, passed under 
the pouf, and droops on the left side. Fringed 
bows of ribbon fasten the front. The neck is 
heart-shaped, with standing frill of lace. A 
folded ribbon passes around the neck and forms 
a Watteau bow behind. Antique sleeves with 
embroidered ruffle and a bow at the elbow. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; and Jackson. 








PERSONAL. 


THE venerable Dr. Tyne, of St. George’s 
Church, in this city, sailed for Europe on 
Wednesday last. One reason for his doing so 
was that his ceeeregtice presented him with 
$5000 on purpose to do it. 

—Mr. SCHENCK, our minister to England, was 
recently written to by some one for his auto- 

raph. The reply of the general is said to have 
een this: 

‘*Srr,—I hasten to comply with your request, and 
take this method of info z ing you that you are an 
unmitigated nuisance, R. C. Sonznox.” 

—A memorial edifice to THEODORE PARKER is 
to be erected in Boston. Fifty thousand dollars 
of the seventy-five needed for the purpose have 
already been subscribed. 

—Very notable people in the high life of En- 
| seg attended the — of the Marquis of 

ute to the daughter of Lord Howarp, on the 
16th of April—among them the Baroness Bur- 





DETT-CouTTs, the Duchess of Argyle, Baron 

ROTHSCHILD, the Duke of Norfolk, and such. 

Among the many presents sent to the bride was 

. set of cameo brooches from his Holiness the 
‘ope. 

—DISRAELI enlivens the tedium of official duty 
as Secretary of the Exterior by preparing another 
novel for the press. 

—Govunop has this little peculiarity, that he 
composes all his operas after midnight, scarcely 
ever having written a line of music by daylight. 

—Mr. Lowg, Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
made the official announcement to the House of 
Commons that the annual expenses of the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain is $200,000,000. 

—Madame PavLine VIARDOT has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Vocal Music in the Con- 
servatory of Paris, her teaching being confined 
exclusively to females. 

—In Buffalo, a few days since, the nice people 
of the city, upon benevolent thoughts intent, re- 
solved upon getting up a series of amateur the- 
atricals, the proceeds of which should go to the 
“Church Home” and ‘‘Home for the Friend- 
less.” The committee in charge, with Mrs. 
WILLiaM G. Faro at the head, comprised the 
élite of the place, and the performers were amon 
the brightest and best of the clever folks of tha 
city. The result was that two thousand dollars 
were divided between the two charities, and the 
people of the propinquity had the pleasure of 
enjoying one of the very best amateur perform- 
ances ever given in the United States. 

—One of the most successful amateur enter- 
tainments of the season was that lately given for 
the benefit of that most deserving charity, the 
Woman’s Hospital, of New York. It extended 
through two evenings, and comprised a play, a 
choice concert, and an act of “‘ La Favorita,’’ per- 
formed by several well-known leaders of the haut 
ton—Mesdames FLORANCE, HENDRICKS, YZNAGA, 
Miss Carri Sims, and Mr. Douauas, aided by 
Madame Gazzaniaa, Seior ALBITEs, and others. 
Miss Sims, who has a charming soprano voice, 
and was the prima-donna of the operatic part 
of the entertainment, was, we understand, the 

rime mover-in the affair, which puta large sum 
into the coffers of the excellent institution, 
whereof her father, Dr. J. Marion Sims, was 
among the chief founders. 

—We have in New York a personage purely 
metropolitan—Mr. Brown. There are in this 
metropolis many Messrs. Brown. The Mr. 
Brown for the purpose of this “ personal’’ is 
Dr. PoTter’s Mr. BRowN—Mr. Brown, sexton 
of Grace Church, and announcer and introducer 
in the politest circles of the haut ten of New 
York. Mr. Brown is aman and a Mason; more- 
over, master of a lodge of F. and A.M.; and he 
knoweth how things should be done “in the 
east.’? Recently he gotted up a musical enter- 
tainment at the private theatre of Dr. Warp, in 
Rue de Forty-seven, for the Masonic ‘‘ Widows 
and Orphans’ Fund,’’ which netted $1500. It 
Was a success both of mind and of matter. Mr. 
Brown was grateful, and he tipped them a little 
speech, which was so infinitely superior to most 
of the ‘‘ thankful’ speeches made in the politer 
circles of New York’s “upper ten” that. we 
quote it entire. You must imagine Mr. Bkown— 
whose personal physique reminds one somewhat 
of a lemon placed on end (!.c kicks the beam at 


322} avoirdupois)—with an immaculate handker- 


chief in hand (a ‘‘ shower,’’ not a “‘ blower’’), ad- 
dressing his ‘orjunce’’ thus: 


“*Ladies and Gentlemen My speech is not on the 
pooqrese=s, but I must appear before you and thank 
the lady managers of this entertamment. I must thank 
Dr. Warp, who has generously furnished his private 
theatre for different charities until $40,000 has been 
collected directly through him for the poor and needy. 
Gonos) I must thank Sefior Ausrres, the musical 

irector of the evening, and the amateurs who have 
so kindly volunteered to lend their talents to charity. 
{Applause.] I am told that Italy, the birth-place of 
song, does not have so many wonderful amateur sing- 
ers as we have in this country. In conclusion, let me 
say that charity is the brightest gem which can adorn 
a nation or a people. Coe Charity harmeth 
not her neighbor; revenge or malice has no place in 
her heart. Again I t you all.” 


That is a better practical speech than is made 

at nine-tenths of the assemblages of clev-ah peo- 

ple, who think that they, better than most peo- 

= 5 the planet, know how to do it (which they 
on’ t). 

—The London Saturday Review, one of the 
highest literary authorities in England, and nev- 
er too friendly in its criticisms of American 
books, says of our poets: “It is a noteworthy 
fact that while in most other branches of liter- 
ature the United States can boast of compara- 
tively few writers either of the first or second 
rank, and are mainly dependent on England for 
all but the lower and more ephemeral class of 
books, in poetry, serious or humorous, they are 
hardly less fertile, either in brad or quantity, 
than the mother country. England has scarce- 
ly more than one or two living poets whom the 
common consent of cultivated men would rank 
decidedly above LoneFELLOW, BRYANT, Low- 
ELL, and WHITTIER; no — satirist supe- 
rior to the author of the ‘Biglow Papers ;’ no 
master of the — humor which depends on 
an adroit use of dialectic peculiarities who can 

retend to surpass LELAND, or, BRET HARTE, or 

ay. Of minor poets, who will hardly make 
their mark in so busy a generation and in a 
field so crowded, but who nevertheless can write 
what is worth reading, the name is Legion.” 

—Mr. TETsNOosKE Tomita, recently appointed 
Japanese consular agent at New York, is a 
young man of twenty-five, who has completed a 
thorough business education at Newark, New 
Jersey, during the last four years, He is a man 
of superior ability. 

—Mr. Toyama, late secretary of the Japanese 
legation, has resigned, and purposes to fit him- 
self for journalism. He goes to the Michigan 
University. He is the author of several papers 
that have been published in the Tribune. 

—Senator Ames, of Mississippi, is described 
by a lady as ‘“‘ handsome enough to be the hus- 
band of his beautiful wife: a small, well-formed 
man, quick in his movements, but always dig- 
nified. Heis per ye His dark brown hair 
is combed smoothly from his forehead, and his 
dark mustache keeps exactly to the P ni) med 
curves. Yet he is neither vain nor priggish. 
It is as much his nature to be neat as it is 
that of some of his colleagues to be the re- 
verse.” 

—The ‘‘Mrs. Mason’? whose name has ap- 
peared frequently in print of late in connection 
with the ‘arms investigation” at Washington, 
claims to be the widow of the Mason of Mason 
and SLIDELL notoriety. She claims to haye 





married him in France, She was in Washington 
during Mr. Jounson’s administration, and being 
believed to have, as she said she had, influence 
at the White House, was often employed to trans- 
act business there. When this was discovered, 
A. J.’s secretaries stopped. It seems, however, 
scarcely Egon that she can claim to be the 
widow of either Jonn Y. Mason, of Virginia, 
who was minister to France during Mr. PIERCE’s 
administration, and afterward again sent there 
by the rebels, or of Senator James M. Mason, also 
of Virginia, as each of these gentlemen left a 
widow, and these Mrs. Masons, if now living, 
are very old ladies, and not in the least likely to 
be engaged in the sale of arms. 

—Professor CHaDBOURNE, who succeeds Dr. 
Hopkins in the presidency of Williams College, 
is a graduate of the year 1848. He is a laborious 
and scientific man, and has written on natural 
thesions instinct, and natural history. 

—R. H. Dana, Sen., recently read a paper in 
Boston on “‘ Hamlet.” Mr. DANa is now eighty- 
five. He and the Rev. Dr. CHaNnninG were first 
cousins, their mothers being sisters, daughters 
of WILLIAM ELLERY. WASHINGTON ALLSTON 
was allied by marriage to both, his first wife be- 
ing a sister of Dr. CHaNNrn@, and his second a 
sister of Mr. Dana. Mr. Dana is also a cousin 
to BucKmInsTER, the celebrated preacher. 

—All save one of Queen VicTorta’s ladies in 
waiting are widows—her choice since Prince AL- 
BERT died. They receive four thousand dollars 
per annum, and are widows of deceased peers. 

—JOAQUIN MILLER has lately written one ex- 
cellent thing—a letter to his Boston publishers. 
It says: ‘‘Please invest whatever ig due me in 
interest-bearing government bonds, and lock 
ta UP in your safe for the benefit of my ba- 

ies. 

—Miss Epmonia Lewis, the American sculp- 
tress of African descent, and the only person of 
that tint who has ever won fame with the chisel, 
is said to be making her fortune in Rome on or- 
ders received from English lovers of art. 

—Mrs. Fawcett, wife of Professor and M. of 
Parliament Fawcett, is lecturing in England 
on the woman question. She is described as a 
young woman with a pleasing face and pres- 
ence and superb eyes. She reads her lecture 
clearly and unaffectedly in a voice of some 
sweetness and a certain penetrative quality, and 
lends good effect to some humorous passages 
by expressive glance and tone. 

—JOSEPH CHEEVER is believed to be the old- 
est man in Massachusetts. He has tallied just 
one hundred years on life’s score, and he lives 
in Saugus. 

—The only sister of our young friend Arrxtis 
is just eighteen. She possesses several good 
things, such as a lovely face and figure, large 
estate, well-cultured mind, $30,000 a year, gold- 
en hair, and saucers full of diamonds. 

—One of the courtliest men in Congress is 
Mr. FERNANDO Woon, of this city. He is solel 
the artificer of his own fortunes. He began life 
as a cigar-maker, failed, dabbled in politics, and 
went to Congress. He fitted out the first sailing 
ship from New York for San Francisco after the 
news of the discovery of gold, and realized a 
small fortune by the venture. His investments 
many years since in lands lying contiguous to 
Central Park have made him a millionaire, and 
both here and in Washington he entertains in a 
style befitting his opulence and official position. 

—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL Hotmgs, speaking of 
ministers, lawyers, and doctors, says that the 
lawyers are the cleverest men, the ministers are 
the most learned, and the doctors are the most 
sensible. 

—Sranistas BazyKowskI, the last survivor 
of the Polish National Government of 1831, died 
recently in Paris at the age of eighty. 

—Ex- President FiLtmMorE presided at the 
Morse memorial meeting held in Buffalo a few 
evenings since. Mr. FILLMORE rarely mae 
on public occasions nowadays, though his health 
is perfectly good. None of our ex-Presidents 
lead a life of more refined leisure than Mr. F. 
He dwells in a fine mansion, has a fine library, 
and mingles, with a certain dignified freedom, 
with his neighbors and fellow-citizens. 

—Only three ladies have ever received the dec- 
oration of the Legion of Honor. They are Lady 
Pigott, decorated for her devotion during the 
war; Mile. BertTHA Rocuer, of Havre; and 
Sceur VICTOIRE. 

—™M. Gorrnt, an Italian professional, has un- 
dertaken to petrify the body of Mazzini within 
eight months. M. Gorini has been for years 
engaged in special studies of this nature, and 
has arrived at the most extraordinary results. 
Among other proofs of his skill the doctor pos- 
sesses a stick of which the head is formed of a 
human eye, perfectly preserved and hard as crys- 
tal. 


—Mr. LAvRENCE OLIPHANT, well known in 
the literary and political circles of England, and 
noted also for his odd little experiment at so- 
cial perfection at a little community he aided in 
organizing on the shores of Lake Erie, which 
didn’t work,”’ is announced as about to be 
married to a Miss L’EstranaE, daughter of a 
distinguished Briton, of Norfolk. 

—Mr. Baron Marti, in charging recently the 
Grand Jury in Cornwall, stated that ninety-nine 
out of every hundred cases of homicide that had 
come before him during the twenty-one years he 
had sat on the bench arose from drunkenness. 

—A notable eharacter in St. Petersburg has re- 
cently deceased—Count SCHEREMETYEFF. In 
consequence the chorus of male voices for the 

erformance of religious music will cease to ex- 

st. This chorus cost him $30,000 a year, and 
his heirs are not sufficiently inclined to melody 
to keep up the costly pleasure. 

—The Italian government is in a great pother 


about the Pope. He proves an elephant of mam- 
moth proportions. ready bag 4 have voted to 
pay him $540,000 per annum, but the money 


doesn’t appear to satisfy. The Italian Premier 
is reported to have stated in the Chamber of 
Deputies that the coexistence of the two sover- 
eign powers in Rome was possible without det- 
riment to the freedom of action of either. 

—The Royal Albert Hall in London has been 
completed, at a cost of $1,040,000. ; 

—A very unusual advertisement has just ap- 
peared in the London papers, setting forth that 
millinery in the latest styles will be supplied to 
the nobility and gentry of London by the Prin- 
cess PIERRE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. The prin- 
cess (whose husband killed Victor Norr) is de- 
scribed as a lady of prepossessing appearance 
and polished manners, a self-sacrificing mother, 
and a devoted wife, and this adds to the romance 
of her yery courageous resolution. 
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rings graduated 

size and of whale- 
bone bars. The for- 
mer are covered 
with dark brown 
zephyr — worsted, 


bottom of the bas- 
ket cut of thick 
card-board _ three 
rings of different 
sizes; the smallest 
ring (the middle) 
of the bottom is an 
inch and three-quar- 
ters in diameter, 
the second three 
inches and three- 
uarters, and the 
third five inches and 
three-quarters in 
diameter ; each ring 
must be half an inch 
wide. Cover the 
rings of the bottom 
closely with button- 
hole stitches of brown worsted, as shown by 
Fig. 2. Pass three covered whalebone bars Fig. 4.—NrEDLE-workK 
five inches and three-quarters long crosswise FicurE ror Coxvar. 
through the rings, and fasten them on the lat- Fou Size. 
ter, For the rim of the basket cut sixteen 
rings two inches and a half in diameter and half an inch wide, and cover 
them with worsted. Through these rings, observing Fig. 1, pass a whale- 
bone bar twenty-two inches and a half long covered with worsted, and 
close it in a ring by laying the ends half an inch wide on each other and 
sewing them together. ‘The rim thus completed is joined with the outer 
ring of the bottom. Make the handle, as shown by Fig. 1, of sixteen cov- 
ered rings an inch and three-quarters 
in diameter and of a covered whale- 
bone bar sixteen inches and a half 
long. 


Needle-work and Lace Collar. 
Imitation of Bruges Lace. 


Fig. 1.—Basket or CoverED 
CarD-BOARD R1noGs. 


Fig. 2.—NEEDLE-woRK 
Figure For CoLiar.. 


7 Fig. 1.—NEEDLE-work AND LACE CoLiar. 
Foi. Size. 


Im1TaTION OF Bruces LACE. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL., Fig. 82. 









Foy Size. 


Fig. 5.—NEEDLE-worK 
Figure For CoLuar. 


by the illustration. 
both sides with the following three 
rounds: Ist round.—> 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 13 ch., 6 
ch., 1 sc. on the middle stitch of 
the next leaflet, 12 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle stitch of the following 
leaflet, 6 ch., and repeat from >. 








paste the ends of 
the cover togeth- 
er, overlapping 
them half an inch, 
in doing which care 
must be taken that 
the design is con- 
tinued regularly, 
Finish the screen 
_ with the lining. ° 


Crochet and 
Lace Insertion 
and Edging for 
Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Bor insertion 
and edging are 
worked with twist- 
ed crochet cotton, 
No. 109. 

For.the insertion 
shown by’ Fig. 1 
work, first, a row 
of leaflets joined by 
chain stitch scallops 
as follows: >» 5 ch. 
(chain stitch), 2 ste. 
(short treble cro- 


Fig. 3.—NEEDLE-WORK chet) on the first 
Ficurr ror CoLiar. of the 5 ch.; these 


Four Size. stc. are not worked 
off each separately, 


« but together; 4 ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on the 
first of the 5 ch. ; this completes one leaflet. Work 
two more. leaflets like the preceding, 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the first ch. of the first leaflet, 13 ch., three leaf- 
lets like the preceding, 1 sl. on the first ch. of the 


first leaflet, 13 ch., 1 sl. on the lower vein of the 
first of the preceding 13 ch., fasten the thread and 


cut it off. Repeat from * until the insertion is of the length required, 
fastening the leaflets together as shown by the illustration. Now work a 
similar row of leaflets and ch. scallops, which are fastened to the leaflets 
and ch. scallops of the preceding row, so that they are transposed, as shown 
Edge the middle part of the insertion thus formed on 





es. 1-6. Fig. 2.—Wrnpine or Carp-poarp Ringe. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 
Tue collar consists of separate fig- de. (double crochet), 2 ch. ; with 
ures worked on fine nansook, which these pass over 2 st. (stitch) of the bs NS 
are joined together by a foundation preceding round. 3d round.—On Ae were ° 
. worked in lace stitch, and finished every 2 ch. of the preceding round 3 : 
Fig. 1.—Crocuet and Lace with a row of lace on the outer edge. work 1 sc., then always 1 p. (picot), Fig. 2.—Crocuet anp Lace 
INSERTION FOR LINGERIE, ETC. Figs. 2-5 show several of the sepa- that is, 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first Epeine For LInGERIg, ETC. 





rate figures, and Fig. 6 a full-sized 
section of the collar. ‘To make the latter first work the requisite number 
of separate figures, observing Figs. 1-5. ‘Transfer the outlines of each 
figure to linen, baste nansook on the latter, run the outlines, and overcast 
them closely with thread, No. 80; fill the leaves of the figures, as shown 
by Figs. 2-5, with long close running 
stitches of thread, No. 120, taking up 
two threads of the material for each 
stitch, and passing over from eight to 
twelve threads. Cut away the mate- 
rial on the outer edge of the figures. 
Then transfer the form of the collar, 
which is given by Fig. 82, Supplement, 
in one piece, to linen, and on the latter 
baste the separate figures, as shown by 
Fig. 1. Before joining them with lace 
stitches baste the lace on the outer edge 
of the collar. In order to join the 
lace with the foundation so that it shall 
look like a part of the latter, cut out the 
upper edge of the lace to suit the scal- 


Fig. 6.—SEcTIon oF NEEDLE-WORK St A é 
AnD Lace Cortar.—Futr Size. Gonean. 

lops on the outer edge, allowing 
a part of the edge an eighth of 
an inch wide each to remain be- 
tween the scallops ; these parts 
should come exactly . above 
the hollows of the outer scal- 
lops of the lace. Besides this 
baste the upper straight edge 
of the lace on the neck of the 
collar, having first cut the edge 
from the lace; instead of this 
edge, narrow point lace braid 
may also be used. Work the 
lace foundation (wound thread 
bars), observing Figs. 1. and 6, 
with fine thread; in doing this 
pass the needle partly through 
the outlines of the needle-work 
figures and partly around the 
thread bars stretched previous- 
ly (see foundation of Fig. 6). 


Carriage Leather 
Flower-pot Screen. 

Tus flower-pot screen is 
made of light brown and dark 
brown carriage leather, and is 
lined with the former. ‘The . 
cover is five inches high, and 
is eighteen inches wide on the 
upper edge and eleven inches 
and three-quarters wide at the 
bottom. Cut the cover first of 
light brown carriage leather of 
the size described, draw the de- 
sign given by the illustration on 
the leather, then cut the stripes 
and figures of this design of 
dark brown ‘carriage leather, 
and paste them on the founda- 
tion, observing the illustration. 
Along the middle of the point- 
ed strip of dark carriage leath- 


on 
= Pav, NX yo" Ly 


LS c- Ses ~ Ser 


Fig. 1.—Svuit ror Boy From 3 To Fig, 2.—Surr ror Boy From 5 To er on the upper edge of the Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 4 


ch. After finishing the crochet- 
work, sew in the wheels with twisted crochet cotton, No.. 150. 


The edging shown by Fig. 2 is also worked of separate figures, similar to 
For each figure crochet three leaflets like those of the inser- 


the insertion. 
tion, 1 sl. on the lower vein of the first ch., 6 ch., three leaflets as before, 


A te eg 
Or <5 77 
‘ A | + 3" 


ETC. 





CaRRIAGE LEATHER FLOWER-PO’ Tatrep EnpGING FOR LINGERIE, 


5 YEARS OLD. 7 YEARS OLD. . screen set a narrow strip of To 6 YEARS OLD.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- light carriage leather as shown For pettern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. “XIV., Figs. 64-72. plement, No. XIII., Figs. 55-63. by the illustration. Finally, ple: igs. 73-81. 


ment, No. XV., 


1s]. on the lower vein of the first ch. of 
the first leaflet, 6 ch., three leaflets as be- 
fore, 1 sl. on the first ch. of the first leaf- 
let, 13 ch., 1 sl. on the first. of the first 
6 ch., fasten the thread and cut it off. 
Fasten the following figures together as 
shown by the illustration. For the upper 
straight edge and for the scalloped outer 
edge of the edging crochet three rounds, 
each like those on the outer edge of the 
insertion; in working these rounds on thc 
scalloped edge of the edging narrow and 
widen, observing the illustration. The 
wheels are worked in the same manner 
as ‘was described for those of the inser- 
tion, Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FRoM 4 
To 6 YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XV., Figs. 73-81. 
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Black Lace and Bead Sprays for Bonnets, Head- 
Dresses, etc., Figs. 1-4. 
Tue sprays of leaves shown 

by Figs. 1 and 3 are suitable for 

trimming mourn- 


Having lined the frame with black marceline, bind 
it with black velvet half an inch wide all around. 
To do this take a 
bias strip of velvet 
an inch and a quar- 
















7 ter wide, run it on 
po prac pr ia the outer edge of 
‘They are made of : re ‘ the frame as shown 
black lace and RET Fhe tiie sete to Saas by Fig. 4, then 
wire, and are RO a toste ts Pee : = 4 fold it on the 


ornamented under side of 









Fig. 1.—Spray oF Biack 
LacrE AND BEADS FOR Bon- 
neTS, HEAD-DRESSES, ETC. 

Repucep S1ze.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 3.—Spray or Brack Lace anv Braps 
FoR Bonnets, HEAD-DRESSES, ETC. 
Repucep Size.—[See Fig. 4.] 










with black beads. To make 
these sprays take wide black 
lace of a leaf pattern; cut 
out the Jeaves of this lace, 
and to the outer edge of 
each leaf overseam a piece 
of fine covered wire, the 
ends of which should pro- 
ject each from an inch and 
three-quarters to two inch- 
es; when wound about each 
other they form the stem 
of the leaf. Surround each 
leaf on the outer edge with 
black beads, which have 
first been strung on thread, 
and simulate the veins of 
the leaves shown by Fig. 3 
with beads in a similar than- 
ner, In default of woven 
lace, the leaves may easily 


the frame, and hem it down 
there as shown by Fig. 5. 
These hem stitches are simi- 
lar to running stitches, but in 
taking them pass the needle 
only through the material of 
the frame and the edge of the 
binding which is folded on the 
inside, so that the seam is vis- 
ible neither on the outside nor 
the inside of the frame. In 
binding the bonnet a double or 
single cording of gros grain, 
satin, etc., may also be fast- 
ened on the outside. Fig. 6 
shows a binding ornamented 
with a double cording. Then 
sew the cape, Fig. 89, which 


9X0 Beaver 


OCT 


be made of fine black tulle, 
darning the tulle with fine 
black silk in the manner 
shown by the full-sized il- 
lustrations Figs. 2 and 4. 
The leaves made in this 
manner are also furnished 
with wire ‘and ornamented 
with beads. If the sprays 
are designed for colored 
bonnets or head - dresses, 





Fig. 1.—FicurepD BLack 
Lace Bornet.—[See 
Figs. 2-9.] 






For pattern see 
Supplement, 
No, IX., Figs. 
36-3 







is bound with velvet around 
the outer edge, on the frame 
along the straight line given 
on Figs. 36 and 37 so that 
the corresponding signs come 
together. On the under ends 
of the front on the outside of 
the bonnet set the strings of 
gros grain ribbon two inches 
and seven-eighths wide, and 
cover the joining seam of the 





crown and front with the nar- 
row ribbon, which is folded en 


they are made of colored 
crape, and are button-hole 
stitched on the outer edge 
with fine silk of the same 
color. 








Fig. 10.—Briack 
Vetvet Bon- 
NET WITH AL- 
SACIAN Bow. 
[See Fig. 11.] 
For pattern see 


Supplement, No. 
VIL. Fig. 32. 


Fig. 12.—Briack 
Lace Bonnet 
witH Litac 
Gauze Scarr. 
[See Fig. 13.] 
For pattern see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL, 
Figs. 33-35. 





Spring and Sum- 
mer Hats and _ 
Bonnets of Tulle, Fig.2.—Lace axp Beap Lear. 


the upper edge 
seven-eighths of 
Fig. 4.—Lace and Beap an inch wide on 


3 Fig. 2.—FramrE or Bon- 
Fig. 13.—FramMe or Bon- Crape ete Foun Size.—{See Fig. 1.] Lear.—Futu Size. the under side. % NET, Fie. L. ™ 

NET, Fic. 12. Fi 1 13. [See Fig. 3.] This ribbon For pattern see Supplement. 
For pattern see Supplement, 1g8. i~lo. R . 


hangs down in a 
loop in the back seventeen inches and three-quarters __ 
long. Along the under edge of the ribbon (excepting the part which forms the 
loop) set two rows of gathered black 
lace turned toward each other. A 
ruche and velvet band are set on the 
inside of the bonnet in front. Fig. 7 
shows the band reduced in size, and 
Figs. 8 and 9 illustrate the manner 
of making it. For this cut a strip 
of black stiff lace eleven inches and 
Fig. 7.—Biack Vetver Banp. Fig. 11.—Iemmine or Evce or Fic. 10, three-quarters long and two inches 

‘ wide, fold down the edges on both 

sides three-quarters of an inch wide, 
laying in a piece of black covered wire along each fold, and overseam this 
wire from the outside as 
shown by Fig. 8. Then 
cover the band with a 
gRAKVawees bias strip of black velvet 
as shown by Fig. 9. Fig. 


No, IX., Figs. 36-39, 
0. VIIL., Figs. THESE bonnets are partly made of black or colored 


lace, and partly of crape.. The frames shown by 
Figs. 2 and 13 for the bonnets shown by Figs. 1 and 12 are made of black stiff 
lace and covered wire, and are cut from 
Figs. 33-39, Supplement. Directions 
for making the frames and bonnets are 
given by illustrations Figs. 3-9 and 11, 
and the accompanying descriptions. 
Figs. 1-9.—Fieurep: Buack Lace 
Bonnet witu Frame. This bonnet is 
made of figured black lace, and is 
trimmed with black gros grain ribbon 
two inches and seven-eighths and two 
inches wide, black lace an inch and seven-eighths wide, a bunch of black 
heron feathers, a scarf of figured black tulle and lace, and a spray of pink 
roses. A white blonde ruche and a black velvet band are set in the front 
of the bonnet. Strings 
of black gros grain rib- 
‘bon. For the frame of 





Fig. 3.—Sewinc on Wrz. 


MOSS ddsAgMiagAg SS 





the bonnet (see Fig. 2) 
cut of double stiff lace 
one piece each from Figs. 
36 - 39, Supplement. 
Cover each of these 
pieces on one side first 





7 shows the band com- 
pleted. Sew the ends of 
the band on the inside of 
the bonnet seven-eighths 
of an inch from the 
front edge. For the scarf 


Fig. 6.—Brinpine witH Douste Corp. 





with a fourfold layer of cut a piece of figured 
crape, and then with a lace twenty - four inches ee Eire lietuen 
single layer of figured lace. Overseam a piece | square, round off three corners slightly, sur- Fig. 5.—BINDING or Boxner. 
of covered wire to the outer edge of Figs. 36 and | round it with lace, Seconp Process. 

39 (see illustration, Fig. | and fold the pointed 
3), sew up the rim, Fig. | corner on the outside 
37, from 67 to 68, and | sothatit is eleven inch- 
furnish it with wire on | es and a quarter long, 
the outer edge from | measuring to the fold. 
69 to 68 on both sides. | Arrange the double lay- 
Join Figs. 36-38 accord- | er in two box-pleats 
ing to the correspond- | three inches and a quar- 
ing figures, so that the | ter from the fold so & 
wired outer edges overlap | that the scarf is only 
the edges without wire. | six inches wide there, 








Fig. 9.—Makine or Banp.—Srconp Process: 





Fig. 8.—Makine or Banp.—First Process. 
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sew it on the middle of the-cape. Arrange 
scarf on the right side, four inches from the 


pleats also, and fasten iton the ribbon loop 
— Cover these stitches with a bow of 


le 
with several stitches. In the back, on the left 
side of the bonnet,*fold the scarf on the ribbon 
loop also, three inches and a quarter wide, and 
baste it down in this position. Fasten the sides 


illustration, and two pieces of elastic braid, far- 
nished with a button and button-loop, for closing. 
Figs. 10 and 11.—Bracx Lace Bonnet witz 
Axsactan Bow. This bonnet is covered with 
a double layer of plain black silk tulle ; a pleated 
strip of tulle is laid around the crown, and the 
remaining trimming consists of black lace two 
inches and a half wide, ae of = “shen 
ribbo of roses, and a plain black si 
salivon por foots and three-quarters wide edged 
with lace. Strings of gros grain ribbon tie the 
bonnet. For the frame cut of double black 
stiff lace one piece from Fig. 32, Supplement ; 
sew up the ends of this piece from 58 to 59, and 
edge both sides with covered wire (see Fig. 3). 
Cover the front on the eutside and the under side 
with threefold black crape, then with double 
plain tulle, and bind the outer edge with black 
gros grain half an inch wide (see Figs. 4 and 5); 
the inner edge is left without a binding. Cover 
the seam of the binding with a gros grain roll 
half an inch wide. For the crown of the bonnet 
cut a double strip of tulle twelve inches wide 
and twenty inches long. Round off the corners 
of this strip, and in the middle of each side 
(upper and under edge of crown) lay it in deep 
leats, and toward the ends in flatter pleats. 
y several pleats also in the ends of the tulle in 
the middle so that the outer edge of the crown 
and the inner edge of the front are of the same 
width. Then join the crpwn and front, and 
cover the former with a single layer of tulle, 
which should be somewhat larger than the 
crown, and is pleated in a similar manner. 
Having sewed the strings on both sides of the 
front, trim the latter with gathered lace; this 
lace should project its full width from the edge 
of the bonnet in the middle of the front; it is 
therefore sewed on a black tulle strip an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and is gathered more 
closely there besides.” The joining seam of the 
crown and front is covered with a silk tulle strip 
twe inches and seven-eighths wide, pleated 
lengthwise (see illustration). For the scarf cut 
a piece of plain black tulle twenty-three inches 
and a quarter square, surround it with lace, and 
fold one corner on the outside so that it is eight 


inches long to the fold. Arrange the scarf in | 


four pleats along the fold so that it is four inches 


and seven-eighths wide there; the middle two. 


pleats are turned toward each other and come 
close together. Having fastened the scarf on 
the cape in the back, cover the seam with a 
bow of four loops two inches and seven-eighths 
long each, and a pleated knot of gros grain. The 
loops and knot are hem-stitched half an inch 
wide on the outside (see Fig. 11, which shows 
the manner of making the hem). On the knot 
fasten a cluster of roses with a long spray. A 
similar bow with roses is set on the bonnet in 
front. Sew a row of gathered lace on the inner 
edge of the bonnet. Black marceline lining. 
Figs. 12 and 13.—Bvack Lace Bonnet witH 
Lirac Gauze Scarr. This bonnet is made of 
figured black tulle. The trimming consists of 
black lace an inch and a half wide, black vel- 
vet, a scarf of lilac silk gauze, a bunch of lilac 
heron feathers, and a spray of tea-roses with 
brown leaves. Strings of gros grain ribbon two 
inches and seven-eighths wide tie the bonnet. 
‘The latter is furnished, besides, with two elastic 
bands, which are closed under the chignon by 
means of a button and loop. For the frame of 
the bonnet cut of double stiff lace one piece each 
from Figs. 83-35, Supplement. Sew up Fig. 
83 from 60 to 61, Fig. 34 from 63 to 61; then 
furnishf Fig. 33 on both outer edges, Fig. 34 on 
one outer edge from 63'to 64, with covered wire 
(see Fig. 3), and join Figs. 33-35 according to 
the corresponding figures, having previously cov- 
ered each part first with threefold black crape and 
then with double figured black tulle. Cover the 
front also on the under side with crape and tulle, 
and bind it on the outer edge half an inch wide 
with black velvet (see Figs. 4 and 5); in doing 
this at the same time fasten a lilac gauze piping 
on the outside. Sew the strings on the front, 
and cover the joining seam of the rim and front 
with a bias strip of black velvet an inch and a 
quarter wide, pleated lengthwise. The upper 
edge of this strip at the same time covers the 
seam made by sewing on a row of gathered 
black lace. A similar row is set on the front 
from one string to the other so that the gauze 
piping covers the seam of the lace. Besides 
this, sew a row of gathered lace on the inside of 
the front from the middle of the front to the 
strings. -For the scarf cut a bias strip of lilac 
silk gauze forty-four inches long and fourteen 
inches wide; cut off one corner in such 4 man- 
ner that the strip ends in a straight line there, and 
the shorter side is only twenty-eight inches long. 
Hem-stitch both sides of the bias strip on the 
right side half an inch wide (see Fig. 11); edge 
the pointed end on the selvedge with fringe two 
inches wide. For this fringe ravel out a straight 
strip of lilac gros grain two inches wide on one 
side. Pleat the other end of the scarf length- 
wise so that it is only three inches and a quarter 
wide, and on this end form two loops four inches 
and seven-eighths long each, which are sewed on 
the bonnet as shown by the illustration. The 
end of the scarf which is trimmed with fringe is 
suffered to fall loose on the back. Inside of the 





front ey 4 fasten the bunch of feathers described, 


and on t! 
roses. 


e left side of the bonnet the spray of 
Black marceline lining. 





LOST HOURS. 


Ir was a mournful watch she kept, 
In the soundless winter night, 

While all her world around her slept, 
And the pitiless stars shone bright; 

For she saw the years in long review, 
The years she had trified past, 

The years when life was bright and new, 
And what had they left at last! 

And she cried, as she thought of her drooping flowers, 

Her baffied hopes, and her failing powers, 

“Oh, my lost hours!” 7 


What a harvest might have been garnered in, 

When the golden grain was wasted! 

What a nectar of life it was hers to win, 
When the draught was barely tasted! 
What happy memories might have shone, 

Had folly never stained them! 

What noble heights to rest upon, 

If a steadier foot had gained them! . 
And she cried as she sat ’mid her faded flowers, 
“‘Rashness and weakness bring fatal dowers: 
Oh, my lost hours!” 


Too late for battle, too late for fame, 
Comes the vision of better life. 

With eyes that are burning with tears of shame 
She looks on the world’s keen strife: 

The patient love can not pardon now, 
Or the fond believing cheer. 

Where the white cross stands and the violets blow 
Lie the loved that made life so dear. 

Kind Nature renews her perished flowers, 

But death recks nothing of sun or showers: 

Ah, for lost hours! 











(Continued from No. 17, page 292.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avruor or’“Tur Lovrts or Arpen,” “Lapy Aun- 
LEY’s SEORET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER VIII.—( Continued.) 


‘*RECALL HER TEARS, TO THEE AT. PARTING 


GIVEN.” 


Grace went into the parlor with her basket 
only a quarter full of withered roses—there were 
plenty of faded flowers left to perish on the trees, 
The door of the passage that led to the kitchen 
was open, and she could hear a confusion of 
tongues, and her aunt’s voice protesting about 
the awkwardness of something. 

**Tt couldn’t have fell out awkwarder,” cried 
Mrs. James—‘‘a good two months before we'd 
any right to expect it; and all my arrangements 
made, even down to the weekly washing. I’m 
sure I’d thought of every thing, and planned ev- 
ery thing, and nothing could have been straight- 
er than it all would have been, if the baby had 
come to its time.” 

Grace listened wonderingly, but had no occa- 
sion to wonder long. Mrs. James bounced into 
the parlor. ‘‘What do you think, Grace? 
Priscilla Sprouter’s baby was born last night.” 

Priscilla was the married daughter, united to 
& prosperous young grocer in the small town of 
Chickfield, Sussex, about forty miles from Brier- 
wood. This unarithmetical infant, which had 
arrived before it was due, was Mrs. James Red- 
mayne’s second grandchild; and Mrs. James 
had solemnly pledged herself to pay a fortnight’s 
visit to Chickfield whenever the event should 
take place, in order to attend to the general 
welfare of her daughter’s person and household. 
The usual nurse would be engaged, of course; 
but Mrs. James was a power paramount over 
that hireling. 

The interesting event, however, was to have 
occurred in October, and. all Mrs. James’s ar- 
rangements were made accordingly: a reliable 
matron engaged to take the helm at Brierwood 
during her absence; a fortnight’s suspension 
of those more solemn duties of brewing and 
preserving, which could not be performed with- 
out being duly provided for; and behold, here 
was a special messenger, mounted on a sturdy 
unkempt pony in the butcher interest, come with 
a letter announcing the untimely advent of a fine 
boy. 

**Fine, indeed!” cried Aunt Hannah, con- 
temptuously. ‘*And please will I come at 
once; for father—that’s William Sprouter—is 
so uneasy ?” 

‘*T suppose you must go, aunt,” said Grace, 
dubiously. 

‘You suppose I must, do you? And a sieve 
and a half of Orleans plums in the back kitchen. 
Who do you suppose is to look after them?” 

‘*Couldn’t Mrs. Bush make the jam, aunt, if 
you must go?” 

‘*Of course Mrs. Bush could. Every one that 
can put a saucepan on the fire will tell you they 
can make jam ; and nice slop it will be—a cou- 
ple of inches deep in blue mould before it’s been 
made a month. No, Grace, I am not the wom- 
an to treat your father’s property like that. I 
shall make the jam, if I drop; and I suppose I 
must start off to Chickfield as soon as it’s made. 
And I should like to know who’s to see after Mr. 
Walgry’s dinners when I’m. gone.” 

“*Couldn’t I manage that, Aunt Hannah? I 
don’t think Mr. Walgrave is very. particular 
about his dinners.” 

** Not particnlar—no, of course not: as long 
as every thing is done to a turn, a man seems 
easy enough to please; but just try him with a 
shoulder of lamb half raw, or a slice of salmon 
boiled to a mash, and then see what he'll say. 
However, I must go to Priscilla for a few days, 





at any rate, and things must take their chance | 
here. I’ve sent Jack across to tell Mrs. Bush 
she must come directly ;, and I do hope, Grace, 
you'll show a little steadiness for once in a way, 
and see that your father’s goods ain’t wasted. . 
If Mr, Walgrave wasn’t a very quiet kind of 
gentleman, I shouldn’t care about leaving you; 
but he isn’t like the common run of single men— 
there’s no nonsense about him.” 

Grace blushed fiery red, and had to turn sud- 
denly to the window to hide her face. Mrs, . 
James was too busy to perceive her confusion, 
skirmishing about the room, peering into a great 
roomy store-cupboard in a corner by the fire- 
place, filling the tea-caddy and the sugar-can- 
ister, calculating how much colonial produce 
ought to be consumed during her absence. 

** You'll give Mrs. Bush a quarter of a pound 
of tea and half a pound of sugar for the week, re- 
member, Grace—nota grain more. And don’t be 
letting them have butcher's meat in the kitchen 
more than twice a week. If they can’t eat good 
wholesome bacon, they must go without. Sarah 
knows the kind of dinners I get for Mr. Walgry, 
and Mrs. Bush is to cook for him. But be sure 
you see to every thing with your own eyes, and 
give your orders to the butcher with your own 
lips. ‘The broad-beans are to be eaten, mind, 
withont any fuss about likes or dislikes: your 
uncle didn’t sow them for the crows. And don’t 
be giving all the damsons to Jack and Charley 
in puddings. I shall want to make damson cheese 
when I come back; and if they want to make 
themselves ill in their insides, there’s plenty of 
windfalls that’s good enough for that. And I 
should like to see those linen pillow-cases darned 
neatly when I come home. Miss Toulmin had 
a deal better have learned you to mend house- 
linen than to parley-vous Francais. I’m sure 
any thing I give vou to darn hangs about till I’m 
sick of the sight of it.” 

“Pll do the best I can, aunt,” said Grace, 
meekly. ‘‘Shall you be away long, do you 
think ?” ‘ 

** How can I tell, child? If Priscilla and the 
baby go on well, I sha’n’t stop more than a week 
at the outside. But she’s a delicate young wom- 
an, and there’s no knowing what turn things 
may take. I sha’n't stop longer than I can help, 
you may take my word for that. And now I’m 
going into the best parlor to tell Mr. Walgry.” 

Grace sat down by the open window, fluttered 
strangely by this small domestic business. Her 
aunt would be away—the scrutiny of those sharp 
eyes removed from her; a week of almost per- 
fect freedom before her—she could not. help 
thinking that in her aunt’s absence she would 
see more of the man she loved. She knew that 
he had been obliged to diplomatize a good deal 
in order to spend half an hour with her, now and 
then, without creating suspicion. It would be 
different now. For one happy week they might 
meet without restraint. And then—and then 
the end of all things would come, and they must 
part. That bitter parting must come sooner or 
later; he had told her so in sober seriousness. 
She tried very hard to realize the fact, but could 
not. She was too much a child; and a week 
seemed almost an eternity of happiness. 

‘* Will he be glad ?” she said to herself. ‘‘ Oh, 
I wonder if he will be glad!” If she could have 
looked into her lover’s heart after he heard Mrs. 
Redmayne’s announcement, she would have dis- 
covered that he was not glad. 

‘*] wish I had gone away this morning with- 
out any leave-taking,” he said to himself; ‘‘ to 
go now, when she has asked me to stay, would 
seem sheer brutality. And to stay, now that the 
dragon is going away, and we can be together 
all day long, is only heaping up misery for the 
future. I did not believe myself capable of be- 
ing made unhappy by any woman; but it will 
be a hard struggle to forget this farmer’s daugh- 
ter. .f wish I had never seen her. I wish I had 
never taken it into my head tocomehere. Pshaw! 
am I the kind of man to make a trouble out of 
any such sentimental absurdity as this? Why 
shouldn’t I enjoy a week’s innocent flirtation with 
a pretty girl, aid then go back to my own world 
and forget her ?” 

And with this laudable intention’ Mr. Wal- 
grave strolled out into the garden again, in the 
hope of meeting Grace. 

He was disappointed, however, this time. Mrs. 
James was up to her eyes in preserving, and kept 
Grace in the kitchen with her, listening to sol- 
emn counsel upon all the details of domestic man- 
agement. It was-rather a hard thing to have to 
stop in the hot kitchen all through that lovely 
summer day, wiping out jam-pots, cutting and 
writing labels, and making herself useful in such 
small ways; but Grace bore the infliction very 
meekly. To-morrow there would be perfect 
liberty. 

Mr. Walgrave prowled round the garden two 
or three times, then stretched himself at full 
length in the orchard, and slumbered for a little in 
the drowsy August noontide—a slumber in which 
his dreams were not pleasant—awoke unrefresh- 
ed, went back to the house and reconnoitred, 
caught a glimpse of Grace in the kitchen through 
a latticed window half buried in ivy, lost his tem- 
per, and took up his fishing-rod and wandered 
out in search of an elderly and experienced pike 
he had been waging war with for the last six 
weeks ; a wary brute, who thought no more of 
swallowing a hook than if it had been a sugar- 
plum, and had acquired, by long usage, a de- 
praved appetite for fishing-tackle. 





CHAPTER IX. 
“aE FOND KISS, AND THEN WE SEVER.” 
Ir was late in the afternoon when Hubert 
Walgrave came back to the farm, and there was 


a holy calm in the atmosphere of the old house 
which told him somehow that Mrs. Redmayne 





‘most estimable of women, but is apt to make a 
good deal of superfluous clatter in her trouble 
about many things. There was an air of perfect 
ness in the house to-day which was new 
and welcome to the-lodger. His dinner was 
served without the usual bustle—not quite so well 
cooked, perhaps, as when Mrs. James’s own 
hand basted the joint, or: made the gravies and 
seasoning; but he was not a man to whom a 
well-cooked dinner is the supreme good of life, 
He liked the repose and tranquillity which Mrs. 
James had left behind her, liked to think that 
when he strolled: {nto the garden presently he 
would find Grace free to give him her society. 

He found her sitting at her work—those in- 
exorable pillow-cases—quite alone under the ce- 
dar. James Redmayne was by no means a man 
of dissipated habits; but liberty is very sweet to 
those who taste it rarely; and he had snatched 
the opportunity of walking over to Kingsbury to 
discuss the ruling topics of the day with the 
small politicians of the place in the comfortable 
parlor of the Moon and Seven Stars. Harvest 
was near, and every man had a good deal to say 
about his crops. The burs were beginning to 
show.on the bine. What with politics and agri- 
culture, Mr. Redmayne was in for a long even- 
ing. As to Jack and Charley, they never staid 
any where except for meals. ‘Their normal state 
was locomotion. 

So Grace sat quite alone under the cedar; and 
all that evening the lovers roamed in the garden 
and loitered in the orchard, and there was no one 
to interfere with their happiness. O halycon 
time! O summer-tide of joy, shadowed by no 
thought of to-morrow! Grace abandoned her- 
self to her happiness as simply as a child at the 
beginning of a holiday. He was with her—he 
had granted her prayer and staid. Never had 
she dreamed that life could hold so much joy. 
And yet it was only the old story: passionate 
protestations of unchanging affection—a love 
which was vast enough for any thing except 
self-sacrifice—a strange mixture of sentiment 
and worldly wisdom—a good deal of melancholy 
philosophizing after the modern school—and. the 
perpetual refrain, ‘‘I love you, Grace, but it is 
not to be.” 

One sweet summer day followed another, and 
their liberty was undisturbed. Uncle James 
made the best use of his freedom, contrived to 
have bneiness at Tunbridge one day and at 
Kingsbury the next, and had what the Yankees 
call ‘fa good time.” Grace went out fishing 
with her lover—went wandering along the wind- 
ing bank of a delicious streamlet that twisted 
here and there through that not too well watered 
country, and saw him do battle with the ancient 
pike, or capture an occasional barbel or half a 
dozen roach. A great deal of walking and talk- 
ing went to a very little angling in these ram- 
bles.. He cut her name upon the silver bark of 
an old beech, like any rustic Corydon. He could 
not help wondering what Augusta Vallory would 
have thought if she could have seen him engaged 
in that sentimental labor, with Grace watching 
him, enraptured. 

Well, it was a sweet life, if it could have last- 
ed. He thought of his own world with a dreary 
sigh. 

a And yet by the end of a month I should be 
tired to death, I dare say,” he said to himself. 
‘How much better to break with my darling 
while our love retains all its freshness—to have 
each a sweet poetic memory to carry down to our 
graves! How much better not to have worn 
our emotions threadbare! I shall marry Au- 
gusta, and Grace will marry one of her cousins ; 
and in the secret drawer of our desks we shall 
each keep a withered flower, or a lock of hair— 
‘only a woman’s hair'—in remembrance of a 
buried love.” 

This was very comfortable philosophy, and for 
the man of the world who meant to make a name 
and a fortune, and live the life which seemed to 
him altogether best worth living, highly satisfac- 
tory—not quite so consolatory, perhaps, for the 
girl who had given him all her heart, and was to 
be left behind to vegetate with a farmer. 

The days slipped away. The week was very 
near itsend. Aunt Hannah wrote to inform her 
family that Priscilla Sprouter was going on ad- 

*mirably, and the baby in perfect health; and 
that, with the blessing of Providence, she, Mrs. 
James, would be home early on Monday morn- 
ing—in time for the wash. 

‘This was a signal for Hubert Walgrave’s de- 
parture. He did not care to encounter the 
scrutinizing gaze of the matron in his altered 
relations with Grace. ‘he rustic idyl had lasted 
longenough. It was best that it should come to 
asudden close. And yet—and yet—this man of 
the world counted the hours that were left to him 
before that black Monday, and looked forward 
with a foolish delight to the quiet of the long 
Sabbath—the church-bells ringing hymn tunes 
across the golden corn fields—the drowsy blissful- 
ness of the old-fashioned garden, where flaunting 
hollyhocks proclaimed that autumn was at hand. 

Grace woke with a strange tremulous feeling 
of mingled joy and sorrow on that Sunday morn- 
ing. Another long day—with him! It was the 
last ; but while it still lay before her it seemed 
such a sum of happiness. At twilight it would 
be different; but with the morning sun still 
shining she could not think of the evening. The 
garden was still bright and dewy when Hubert 
Walgrave came.in quest of her, and she brighter 
and fresher than the morningitself. They walked 
together until breakfast-time—went to church to- 
gether afterward—were together, more or less, 
all day long. ‘There was no one to interrupt 
their perpetual téte-a-téte, even upon this day of 
rest; Mr. Redmayne improving the shining hours 
by refreshing slumber, sleeping off the effects of 
his unwonted dissipations at Kingsbury, that he 
might meet his wife with a serene front on the 
morrow; the two young men loafing about any 
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greater part of the day, conversing with stray 
plowmen, or descending to the intellectual level 
of a passing cow-boy. 

Halcyon Sabbath! happy summer-time among 
the flaunting hollyhocks and fading roses! It 
was meet this should be the end. In all Grace 
Redmayne’s young life this one bright week made 
up the sum of perfect happiness. In the fash- 
ionable world there are experienced beauties who 
count their happy seasons—summers that are one 
perpetual festival—who look back regretfully to 
the golden years in their calendar; but Grace's 
season was bounded by the span of seven days. 
She had her brief day of delight and brightness, 
like a flower or a butterfly, and that was all. 

Toward evening Hubert Walgrave saw her 
face change. She grew very pale; her hands 
trembled as they touched the flowers ; and when, 
in the course of their purposeless sauntering to 
and fro, one little hand rested on his arm, he 
found that it was icy cold. = 

‘My darling, is there any thing the matter ?” 
he asked, tenderly. 

‘* Nothing, except that you are going away to- 
morrow. You do not expect me to be very 
happy to-night, do you?” 

‘¢ But, my sweetest, you have known from the 
first that it must be so. We agreed to make 
your aunt’s return the signal for our leave-taking. 
This parting has been before us from the begin- 
ning.” 

“Yes, it has been before us, but I did not 
know it would be so bitter,” she said, and then 
burst into tears. 

It was hard for him to bear, but a man who 
means to get on in the world must endure a 
good deal of hardship in the way of outraged 
feeling. He would have given a great deal in 
that moment to be able to clasp her to his heart 
and claim her for his fair young wife—a great 
deal, but not quite all. If he had been an un- 
successful man, with nothing to sacrifice, it would 
have been easy to forget any differences of social 
position, slight at the best, and to cast in his fate 
with the woman he loved. But he was very far 
from being an unsuccessful man, and his stand- 
point was a critical one. He owed much to one 
strong hand that had helped him to mount sev- 
eral rungs of the ladder, and could help him 
higher. To marry this girl would be to forfeit 
the best friend he had; in plain words, would be 
simply ruin. A judge may marry his cook ; but 
a rising young barrister, dependent on the breath 
of attorneys, has an important card to play in 
his marriage, and may make or mar himself 
thereby. Hubert Walgrave did not mean to 
imperil his chances. He had begun his career 
when a young man fresh from college with the 
determination to make a name for himself. 
‘There were circumstances in his life that made 
this desire keener in him than it is in most men. 
Nor had he ever swerved by a hair-breadth from 
that intention. This luckless passion for a farm- 
er’s daughter was his first folly. 

He comforted her as best he might, dried her 
tears, beguiled her into smiling at him, a very 
faint, wan smile. ’ 

‘*Shall I ever see you again after to-morrow 
morning, I wonder ?” she said, piteously. And 
then. she quoted ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” which 
they had read together in the garden : 

“*O Heaven! I have an ill-divining soul: 
Methinks I see thee, now I’m parting from thee, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb.’” 

** My dearest, we shall meet again. I shall 
come to see you one day, when you are married, 
perhaps.” 

**Oh no, no, no!” she cried, shaking her head. 

“Oh yes, yes, yes, Gracey! ‘This has been 
only a sweet poetic dream, this love of yours and 
mine. We are each to go our way in the world, 
and live our lives. You remember what your 
beloved Longfellow says, 

‘Life is real, life is earnest.’ 


And my sweet Grace will be an honored wife 
and the happy mother of children. ‘That is what 
a woman’s life was meant for, after all, Grace—to 
watch beside acradle. I shall come to see Sou, 
and find you the fair cenftal figure of a happy 
home. Your father will have returned by that 
time.’ 

The pale face whitened in the moonlight. 

“*My father!” the girl repeated, with some- 
thing like a shudder. ‘‘ You have almost made 
me forget my father.” 


The morning came; rosy-fingered Aurora in 
her opal car, and Mrs. James Redmayne in a 
chaise-cart. She arrived at Brierwood about 
breakfast-time—a metropolitan breakfast-time, 
that is to say—having risen at a preternaturally 
early hour in order to do forty miles and be at 
home in time for the washing. All the poetry 
of the cool shadowy old homestead seemed to 
vanish at the sight of her. There are people at 
whose coming all mystic creatures disperse ; 
people who carry with them every where a de- 
lightful atmosphere of commonplace; whose con- 
versation is as interesting as a rule-of-three sum; 
whose countenances are as expressive of tender 
emotion as the back of a ledger. Mrs. James 
was one of these. 

_ She gave her niece a mechanical kiss, with her 
eyes exploring the corners of the room all the 
while to see if the solemn rite of cleaning had 
been duly performed in her absence ; and finding 
nothing here to complain of, turned her scruti- 
nizing gaze upon the girl’s face, and pronounced 
immediately that she was looking ‘‘bilious.” 

“*You've been lolling about in-doors all day, I 
dare say,” she remarked, ‘‘ instead of taking a 
healthy walk every morning.” 

“No indeed, Aunt Hannah,” protested Grace, 
blushing; ‘I’ve been out a good deal—for long 
walks,” 

“Oh, you have, have you?” said her aunt; 
and pray are those pillow-cases mended yet?” 
“*T’ve—almost—finished them.” 





*¢ Almost! You’ve never done more than al- 
most finish any work I ever gave you todo. But 
that comes of sending girls to stuck-up boarding- 
schools. I’ve no common patience with such 
trumpery.” 

‘*1s the baby avery nice one, Aunt Hannah ?” 
Grace inquired, meekly, in the hope of giving a 
pleasant turn to the conversation. 

** He’s got the red-gum,” Mrs. James answered, 
sharply ; ‘‘I don’t believe 1 ever saw a child so 
speckled.” 

“But he'll come right, I suppose, aunt ?” 

**Oh, he'll come right soon enough, I dare 
say; but as for your monthly nurses, of all the 
lazy lumber I ever had to do with, they’re about 
the worst. If children could only be brought up 
to the month by machinery, so as to get rid of 
them, it would be a blessing to families. How's 
Mr. Walgry ?” 

‘* He’s very well, Aunt Hannah. Uncle James 
told you in his letter that he was going away, 
didn’t he?” 

** Well, yes, he said something about it; but 
it was as much as I could do to make top or tail 
of it. Your uncle’s a poor scribe. When is he 
going ?” 

‘*'To-day,” faltered Grace, dragging one of the 
ill-fated pillow-cases out of her work-basket, and 
studying a darn. 

‘*'To-day! That’s uncommonly sudden. How- 
ever, he’s a good paymaster, and free to go when 
helikes. If one must take a lodger, one couldn’t 
have one that would give less trouble. And we've 
made a fair profit out of him. I shall put from 
ten to fifteen pound in the savings-bank for your 
father out of what he’s paid me.” 

Mrs. James took off her bonnet, washed her 
face at a sink in the back-kitchen with the 
strongest yellow soap, and a most profound in- 
difference to the effect of such ablutions on her 
complexion, put on a clean cap, and then went 
to pay her respects to the departing lodger. His 
portmanteau and carpet-bag had been brought 
down into the old-fashioned low-ceilinged lobby, 
which served as a hall; the Kingsbury fly was 
at the door. Grace stood at the parlor window, 
pale as a ghost, watching. Would he seek her 
out to say good-by ? or would he leave her with- 
outa word? The eyes of the world were on him 
now—would he play his cruel part coldly, and 
without heed of her anguish ? 

She heard his voice in the lobby, talking com- 
monplace to her aunt, and listened as if every 
word had been inspiration. 

‘*So sorry to leave you, Mrs. Redmayne,” he 
said, in his slow, languid way. ‘‘I did not be- 
lieve I could have enjoyed cogntry life so much. 
I have to thank you a thousand times for all 
your attentions ; nothing but an actual necessity 
to perform other engagements would induce me 
to leave you. J hope to be allowed to come 
again some day.” 

‘*We shall be pleased to see you anywhen, 
Mr. Walgry,” replied Mrs. James, in her bland- 
est tones. ‘I’m sure there never was a gentle- 
man gave less trouble.” 

Mr. Walgrave smiled faintly. One poor little 
innocent heart had been sorely troubled by his 
coming. He was aman of the world, but not 
quite iron; and he had a guilty feeling that his 
presence in that house had wrought evil. 

The fly was at the door, his portmanteau and 
book-box bestowed upon the roof, and he had 
only a given time for the drive to Tunbridge 
junction; yet he lingered, looking round him 
doubtfully. 

“I think I ought to say good-by to your 
niece, Mrs, Redmayne,” he observed at last. 

“* You're very polite, I’m sure, Sir; and I dare 
say Grace might take it unkind if you went away 
without wishing her good-morning. She’s been 
brought up at boarding-school, and is full of 
fancies. Bless my_soul, where is the girl? 
Grace!” 

The parlor door opened quickly at that shrill 
cry, and Grace appeared on the threshold, pale 
to the lips, scarcely able to stand. Happily for 
her, Mrs. James’s attention was distracted at 
that moment by her son and heir, who had just 
contrived to smash a pane in the half-glass door 
with one end of the traveler's fishing-rod. 

For a long time Grace Redmayne’s image, as 
she looked at that moment, haunted Hubert 
Walgrave. The pale plaintive look, the despair- 
ing eyes, with a kind of wildness in them. Her 
image in many shapes was destined to haunt him 
all his life, but he never forgot that one look, 
that mute unconscious appeal. 

He went to her as she stood by the door, and 
took her hand. 

“*T could not go away without wishing you 
good-by, Grace,” he said. ‘‘ I have been tellipg 
your aunt how happy I have been here, and that 
I mean to come again—some day.” 

He waited, half expecting her to speak, but she 
said nothing. ‘The pale lips quivered slightly, 
and that was all. 

** Good-by,” he repeated ; and then in a lower 
voice, ‘‘ good-by, and God bless you, my dar- 
ling!” 

He turned quickly away, shook hands with 
Mrs. Redmayne, and then with the elder of the 
lads, on whom he bestowed a couple of sovereigns 
for fishing-tackle ; the house-servant had been al- 
ready feed, and was smiling the smile of grati- 
tude from the background. In another minute 
the driver smacked his whip, the wheels grated 
on the gravel, and Hubert Walgrave was gone. 

‘*Tt makes us a full hour late for beginning the 
wash,” said Aunt Hannah; ‘‘ but every thing is 
in soak, and we've got a good drying day, that’s 
one blessing.” 

Grace dragged herself up to her room, some- 
how, groping blindly up the familiar old stair- 
case, with a mist of bitter unshed tears before 
her eyes. O weary limbs! O heavy, heavy heart! 
Was there never again to be any joy for her upon 
this earth ? 

[10 BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ik was a brilliant assemblage that gathered in 
the hall of the House of Representatives on 
the evening of April 16 to do honor to the mem- 
ory of Samuel F. B. Morse. Long before the 
hour appointed for the services the galleries 
were crowded, although none were admitted 
except by ticket. A portion of the galleries 
was reserved for the ladies of Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, and others who occupied the floor of 
the House; and a picturesque sight they made, 
fresh and gay in their spring garments, the long 
rows of seats in that section unbroken by som- 
bre garb of any gentleman. The floor of the 
House was provided with extra seats, and Rep- 
resentatives, Senators, judges, cabinet officers, 
the President of the United States, and other 
distinguished guests paid by their presence a 
tribute of respect to departed genius. The hall 
was unadorned, save by a portrait of Professor 
Morse, which hung from the parapet of the gal- 
lery opposite the Speaker's desk. It was draped 
in mourning; but on the white bordering which 
alternated with the black was worked in ever- 

reen the well-remembered message first sent on 
Morse’s telegraph, ‘* What hath God wrought!” 
The Marine Band occupied the part of the gal- 
lery just above the portrait, while on the floor 
of the House beneath was the Choral Society, 
both of which furnished appropriate music for 
the occasion. 

We do not propose to give a report of the ex- 
ercises; that has been fully done by the daily 
press. The speakers in eloquent words testified 
their own and the world’s appreciatfon of the 
invaluable result accomplished, with difficulty 
and opposition, by Professor Morse. But tous, as 
we looked down from the galleries upon the won- 
derful little instrument which had been arranged 
in front of the Speaker’s desk, and was heard 
through all the evening’s exercises, the clear, 
sharp click, click of its electric tongue seemed 
by far the most eloquent speech of the occasion. 
It required no effort of fancy to imagine the life- 
like machine mourning the death of its inventor. 
Nothing in all that memorial meeting was so im- 
pressive as the tireless little voice of that electric 
telegraph. And when messages expressing deep 
regret at the loss of the great man were read 
during the evening—messages sent that very day 


from foreign countries; from England, India, 
Egypt, and China; messages sent from other 
similar gatherings then being held in distant 


cities of our own land—the sense of. the won- 
derful power and world-wide influence of the 
telegraph grew stronger and stronger as it ut- 
tered its many requiems over departed genius ; 
and no words seemed more appropriate to ex- 
press the feelings than the simple exclamation, 
** What hath God wrought!’ 


It is said that when the youngest Japanese 
girl who is now at school in Georgetown left 
Japan, her mother placed in the bottom of her 
trunk a package carefully sewed up in cloth, and 
labeled, ‘‘For my little daughter—not to be 
opened until she shall have arrived in Amer- 
ica.” When at length settled in her new home, 
the child—she is only eight years old—opened 
it. Every little girl can guess what was in the 
package: of course it was a doll, in all the splen- 
dor of Japanese costume. The little Oriental 
had a ee hearty cry over it at first, for the 
sight of it made her long for home and mother. 
But in the end the doll proved a comforter. 





The Cologne Gazette gives some particulars in 
reference to the new method for heating the rail- 
way carriages inGermany. Thenewcombustible 
is coal, prepared by a peculiar chemical process. 
Four pieces of coal five inches long, four wide, 
and one thick are sufficient to warm a compart- 
ment for twelve hours. The coal burns in cop- 
per boxes placed under the seats, or even under 
the flooring. The air required to produce com- 
bustion is conducted through pipes, also placed 
under the carriages, and a similar contrivance is 
used to get rid of the gas. This arrangement 
prevents the escape of fresh air and the intro- 
duction of foul air. Several railway companies 
are making a trial of this system. 





During the year 1870 nearly 15,000 letters were 
posted in Great Britain without any address at 
all. This is a very suggestive fact. The whole 
number of letters which passed through the post- 
al department of Great Britain was 831,914,000, 
of which nearly 4,000,000 were returned to the 
department. Over 3,000,000 of these were re- 
turned to the writers, and 100,000 were reissued 
to corrected addresses. 





Rheumatism is the bane of many a person’s 
life. A San Francisco paper assures its readers 
that some most obstinate cases of this painful 
affection have been relieved by one application 
of a very simple remedy—namely, to bathe the 
part affected in water in which potatoes have 
been boiled. It should be applied as hot as it 
can be borne immediately before going to bed. 
So simple a remedy can, at least, be tried with- 
out fear of injury, 


The clerks in the banking house of Coutts & 
Co., in London, are all supplied with dinner in- 
side the establishment at the expense of Miss 
Burdett-Coutts. The dinner, or “lunch,”’ as it 
is called, is first class, and this is the way it 
happened to be provided: One day Miss Coutts 
entered the bank about one o’clock, and no- 
ticed that the building seemed very empty. 

‘‘Where are the gentlemen »”’ she inquired. 

“They have gone to lunch. They generally 
do so every day at about this time,’’ answered 
one of the partners. 

She expressed herself as not approving of 
“the gentlemen” going out in all weathers 
from one coffee-house to another in search of a 
meal, and she then inquired if there were no 
possible remedy for it, and why they could not 
dine at the bank. 

‘“‘Extra expense,” suggested the partner. 
Whereupon Miss Burdett-Coutts authorized the 
providing of a meal regularly for the gentlemen, 
and her account to be debited with the necessa- 
ry expense. 





“ An American Girl Abroad” gives some very 
sensible advice to ladies in regard to the cloth- 
ing which is most suitable and comfortable on 
board a steamer. So many are now preparing 
to go abroad that we think some of her sugges- 
tions will be seasonable. She recommends ‘‘a 
double gown or woolen wrapper, in which you 
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may sleep; flannels (even though you cross the 
ocean in summer); merino stockings; warm 
gloves or mittens; as pretty a hood as you 
please, only be sure that it covers the back of 
your head, since you will ignore all cunning 
craft of hair-dressing for a few days at least, 
and even after you are well enough to appear at 
the table, perhaps. Bear in mind that the North- 
ern Atlantic is a cold place, and horribly open to 
the wind at all seasons of the year ; that you will 
live on the deck when not in your berth or at 
your meals ; and that the deck of an ocean steam- 
er partakes of the nature of a whirlwind. Fur 
is by no means out of place, and skirts should 
be sufficiently heavy to defy the gales, which 
convert every thing into a sail. Take as many 
wraps as you choose—and then you will wish 
you had one more. A large shawl, or, better, a 
earriage-robe, is indispensable, as you will very 
likely be rolled up like a cocoon much of the 
time. By all means avoid elaborate fastenings 
to garments. A multiplicity of unmanageable 
‘hooks and eyes’ is untold torment at sea. And 
let these garments be few but warm. You will 
appreciate the wisdom of this suggestion when 
you have accomplished the herculean task of 
making your first state-room toilette.” 





For many years past the subject of the ex- 
tension of the Capitol grounds at Washington 
has been annually presented to Congress with- 
out any result accomplished. Recently, how- 
ever, a bill has been passed appropriating to 
public use the squares north and south of East 
Capitol Park. The contemplated improvements 
will add much to the beauty of the surroundings 
of the Capitol. 





There are, it is said, five ladies with the Jap- 
anese embassy, none of whom have appeared at 
any of the receptions, since it would not be in 
accordance with Japanese etiquette for ladies to 
appear on such occasions. Rumor says, how- 
ever, that these gentle Japanese were on one 
occasion persuaded to try the effect of fashion- 
able American costume. A stylish madame 
was employed to transform them. They were 
lacéd, ruffled, paniered, flounced, bowed, trained, 
and crowned with the requisite amount of gen- 
uine American hair, and were pronounced “ per- 
fect.” An hour after the operation, however, 
on the return of the artiste with some little or- 
nament she had forgotten, she found her sup- 
posed victims smiling and happy in their own 
accustomed habiliments. They had no fancy 
for the bondage of American fashion. 


A Washington paper makes the following re- 
ply to an inquiring stranger: ‘‘The big mar- 
ble shaft ‘down by the river-side’ upon which 
your eyes rested on reaching the city is the 
same Washington Monument you saw on your 
‘previous visit twelve years ago.’ You don’t 
suppose these monuments can be run up in 
twenty years, even if ‘the great American na- 
tion’ is the builder?” 





We foresee a marked increase in the consump- 
tion of common salt and of lemons. How can 
it be otherwise when a German physician has 
just discovered that small-pox originates from 
an excess of albuminous matter in the blood, 
and that the best remedies are common salt 
and the juice of lemons? We do not under- 
stand that these two articles are to be mixed for 
use, but rather that salt is regarded as a pre- 
ventive and lemon juice as an active remedy 
against too much albumen in the system. These 
are very simple medicines, and certainly can not 
do much harm. They may do good, and the 
theory of the German may be worthy of medical 
investigation. 





Paris maisons de santé are scarcely sufficient to 
accommodate the overwhelming number of Iv- 
natics who require care or restraint,and the 
Morgue is too small to contain the bodies found 
in the Seine. Medical investigation has led to 
the conclusion that the greater part of the lu- 
natics have become deranged by the strain of 
the political misfortunes which have afflicted 
France. It is stated that two per cent. of the 
Communist prisoners have become lunatics 
since their imprisonment. 





‘*A man who would be a good worker,” says 
Henry Ward Beecher, ‘‘ must be a good sleeper. 
The quality of mental activity depends upon 
the quality of sleep. Men need on an average 
eight hours of sleep a day. A lymphatic tem- 
perament may require nine; a nervous temper- 
ament six or seven. A lymphatic man is slug- 
gish, moves and sleeps slowly. But a nervous 
man acts quickly in every thing. He does more 
in an hour than a sluggish man in two hours, 
and so in his sleep. Every man must sleep ac- 
cording to his temperament—but eight hours is 
the average. Whoever by work, pleasure, sor- 
row, or by any other cause, is regularly dimin- 
ishing his sleep, is destroying his life. A man 
may hold out for a time, but the crash will 
come, and he will die. There is a great deal of 
intemperance besides that of tobacco, opium, or 
brandy. Men are dissipated who overtax their 
system all day, and undersleep every night.” 


The sale of what is commonly known as “‘ bob 
veal”’ is strictly prohibited by the health author- 
ities of our city. Over three thousand pounds 
of this unwholesome meat were recently found 
in Washington Market. A careful supervision 
of this matter will increase the health of citi- 
zens, and purchasers should be exceedingly 
careful, 





The Italians are so much interested in the 
great exhibition to be held at Vienna next year 
that the ministry have recommended to Parlia- 
ment the appropriation of half a million of 
francs to enable the country to be represented 
in the best mariner. Italy has many objects of 
fine arts and manufacture for which she desires 
a market, and such an opportunity for display- 
ing wares for the inspection of the world is not 
to be neglected. 


It has been suggested that contagious diseases 
are spread by means of infected bank-bills and 
currency. Certainly some of the paper money 
which is in circulation is mutilated and filthy to 
that extent that it is suggestive of all foul mal- 
adies. Let us have clean money, by all means, 
to which end all banks should frequently reissue 
notes to exchange for the dirty and diseased 
ones in circulation. 








‘shall we not say in too many cases exagger- 
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T are the English Prize, the Fancy or Belgian, the 
SELECTION OF ANNUALS. King of Blacks, and the pure White. : 

ROBABLY many of our readers have had| Petunias. the best varieties are those known 

sent to them during the past month or two | as Buchanan’s Hybrids. 
the annual catalogues of some one or more of | ~Portulacca: bright brilliant flowers, opening in 
the leading seedsmen in various parts of the sunshine. Of very dwarf habit. ‘The best varie- 
country, ‘These catalogues have become quite | ties are alba, aurantiaca, caryphylloides or Car- 
elaborate books, comprising much useful infor-  nation-flowered, thellusonii, splendens, and the 
mation regarding the cultivation of flowers and double-flowered : these last are very beautiful. 
vegetables, illustrated by colored plates and; Santivallia procumbens: double - flowered ; 
wood-cuts of many of the more prominent va- | bright golden yellow. Very dwarf habit. 
rieties of each, but containing such long lists; Scabiosa elegans, or sweet scabious: the dwarf 
of names (one catalogue now before us enumer- | double-flowered varieties are the best; they are 
ates 1700 varieties) that they become quite con- | of various shades of color, such as white, car- 
fusing to the novice, who is still more bewil- | mine, lilac, maroon, etc. 
dered by the descriptions given of them; these,| Tagetes signata pumila is of the marigold 





again, being in many cases highly colored—' family, it is of a dwarf habit, has fern-like 


ated ? 

Under such circumstances our flower-lov- 
ing friends often have to order at hap-hazard, 
and meet with great disappointments, as they 
find, after all, that they get a great many 
things that are weedy or coarse in their ap- 
pearance, or are of difficult cultivation, as 
they are not well adapted to withstand the 
excessive heat of our summers. To assist 
them in making such a ehoice: as will prove 
to give general satisfaction, we append a se- 
lection of fifty varieties of annuals, dividing 
them into three classes. It will be seen that 
the list includes many of the old stand-bys ; 
but this is impossible to avoid, for it is not 
possible to get novelties of equal merit of 
their individual characteristics, Their reten- 
tion in the flower lists year after year only 
proves the truth of the poet’s aphorism, ‘‘ A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.” We will 
first select six varieties with 


VARIEGATED OR COLORED FOLIAGE, 


Amaranthus tricolor, a well-known plant, 
with green, red, and yellow leaves (there is a 
stronger-growing variety, known as A. tri- 
color giganteus); A. melancholicus ruber, 
with blood red foliage; A. sanguineus, with 
crimson foliage during the summer, but to- 
«ward autumn becoming tipped with yellow ; 
A. salicifolius, a novelty of the present season 
(the leayes are long, undulated, and narrow : 
at first green, and as the season progresses 
they become of an orange red color ; the plant 
has a remarkably elegant drooping habit). 

Euphorbia variegata has green and white 
leaves. 

Perilla nankinensis has very deep mulberry- 
colored foliage. 


CLIMBERS OR VINES. 

Tropxolum peregrinum, or canary -bir.' 
flower, curious and beautiful; T. lobbianum, 
scarlet flowers; T. Géant des Batailles, car- 
mine flowers. These are varieties of the nas 
turtium. 

Ipomoea quamoclit, or cypress-vine, and also 
the white-flowered variety ; I. coccinea, with 
entire, not cut leaves; I. limbata, blue an: 
white flowers; I. hederacea superba, blay 
flowers with white margins; I. hederaces: 
alba, pure white flowers. All the Ipomeeas 
—and there are many varieties—are beauti- 
ful climbing plants, and are similar in appear- 
ance to the convolvulus, or morning-glory, 
to which they are closely allied. 


BORDER FLOWERS. 


Asters: all the varieties of these are inter- 
esting, curious, or beautiful; we think, how- 
ever, that Truffant’s new Peony-flowered Per- 
fection variety is the finest of all. There are 
about twenty shades of colors among them. 

Bartonia aurea has showy golden-colored 
flowers, 

Balsams, or lady’s-slippers; the camellia- 
flowered varieties in their various colors are 
the best. ° 

Callirhoe pedata, a prostrate-growing plant, 
with flowers of purplish-crimson and a white 


eye. 

Clarkia elegans, double rose-colored, and, 
C. integripetala, double white, are two fine 
varieties. 

Clianthus dampierii, a beautiful plant, with 
curious pea-shaped flowers of a rich scarlet 
color, and a large black spot in the centre of 
the flower. It is comparatively new, and is 
a most elegant plant. ‘There has been intro- 
duced within a year or two a white-flowered 
variety. 

Convolvulus minor monstrosus, a trailing 
plant with violet purple flowers; C. minor 
unicaulis, of upright growth, and close heads 
of flowers of a bluish-purple color. 

Dianthus diadematus, double-flowered, and 
D. laciniatus, with double-flowers and fringed 
petals, are the best two varieties of the Chi- 
nese pink; they are both very beautiful. 

Didiscus ceruleus has lavender blue flowers. 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Poncee 


Fig. 2.—Burr Linen 


MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET 


HE Irish gentleman who remarked that the 

best way to ‘‘ make both ends meet” was to 
‘*burn the candle at both ends,” took a very 
cheerful view of a lugubrious subject... Problems 
there are in science, in morals, and in theology 
which will puzzle philosophers to the end of time, 
but the grand arcanum how to make both ends 
meet troubles a thousand brains for every one 
which disturbs itself about the origin of species, 
freedom, and necessity, or ‘‘ fixed fate, free-will, 
fore-knowledge absolute.” He who has discov- 
ered it may very well dispense with many other 
items of useful knowledge, certain that he may 
evermore sit under his own vine and fig-tree, 
while no bailiffs shall make him afraid ; while he 
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ence lies in favor of the man who succeeds, and 


consequently can look the world in the face, and | al 


against the man who fails, and as the inevitable 


result is driven either to a dozen mean shifts, or | reco, 
to accept obligations of that particular kind which | som: 
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blessed to give than to receive.” Some years 
ago a literary personage, anxious to procure au- 
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the manufacturing districts, sent round blank | the lively fee}; t, 


forms to their quondam fellow- workmen, re- 
questing that they might be filled up with rem- 
iniscences. A space was left on each form for 
the most salient characteristics of the person 
whose biography was to be written; and on this 
space in one case was inscribed the solemn re- 
mark, ‘* His greatest peculiarity was the intense 
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Mignonette: a new variety of this indis- 
pensable flower, called ameliorata, or large 











, . ° 
pyramidal flowered, is much superior to the old | foliage, and bears a profusion of flowers of a |.who fails to find it out may grow old, like Solon, ! sense he manifested at all periods of his life of | dresses. Surely Not have the 
sort, being of stronger growth, and the flowers | bright yellow color, with a reddish-brown stripe learning something else every day, and yet be a| the inestimable value of ready money ” “Phe! out as dowdies #M “Bosh” g 
of a reddish tint. -_ a | down the centre of each petal. miserable fool at the end of the chapter. ‘True, | “ peculiarity” has perhaps been shared by a few | brother John, MP"d the two | 
: Nasturtium : the two varieties, Tom-Thumb | Zinnia elegans : this old inhabitant of our gar-| there is theoretically something chivalrous and | other persons : but we have no doubt it con-/| I keep cost nol nothing, Lo 
! scarlet and yellow, are dwarf, bushy-growing | dens has been greatly improved by the introduc- | ‘‘ fast” in being a spendthrift. Nothing is more | tributed very essentially to the eventual edifica- | that new piano j Jane!" fal 
sorts, and very showy. . _ , | tion of double-flowered varieties, which resemble | unromantic than to pay one’s butcher’s bills | tion of Mr. A——'s colossal fortune. To pos- | don’t run up B in Jane, in ¢ 

Palava flexuosa, of late. introduction, is a | those of dwarf dahlias; they are of various col- | every week ; and, on the other hand, it is almost | sess this delightful * ready money” and to “make ous quaver ; al°RRent goes on, 
f dwarf, bushy plant, producing a profusion of ors—white, chrome, crimson, maroon, and shades | heroic to talk like Rochester of trees as “an ex-| both ends meet” are very nearly the same prob- | in households # mans the cab; 
f bright rosy pink flowers with a dark spot at! of brown, lilac, ete. crescence of the earth provided by nature for the | lem, and to solve them there are obviously two | wine, the ser™, Mftoals, the car 
‘ the base of the petals. _ ’ | __ The above selection contains plants of all| payment of debts;” or to say, like the French-| methods, and two only: first, to live within| and the week! iliinder solemn 
" Phlox drummondii is one of the finest of | shades of color and great variety of foliage, | man, ‘My debts! why on earth should Z| one’s income, which forall of us. except million-| tiny, and new”, e same re 
3 annuals, There are many varieties; the most | producing flowers alike suitable for the flower | think of my debts ?—€a regarde mes créanciers.” | aires may be described as the method of saving ; There are it of reasong 
distinct are alba, Black Warrior, leopoldii, | bed in the open air or for filling vases with cut | But practically, somehow, when it comes to the | second, to add to one’s income enough to cover | though ecou™y Hct is good 
oculata, and heynholdii. . | flowers, and avoiding such as are wanting in| actual result of succeeding or failing in making | all current expenses, which may be described. as | even indispes*t"eO the parti 

Pansies are universal favorites; the finest | neatness or elegance of habit. both ends meet, it must be admitted the prefer-' the method of earning. item suggested is desirable, 
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eine satis- | curtailed, though each of these departments was the eternal worry of looking after every trifling | 
Hy ey checks | managed on rather lax principles in the house in | detail, a course which never fails in the long- 
’ But one great thing could be done. |run to prove a penny-wise and pound-foolish 
Well withiu the income, whatever 
Whether so radical a re- | that —— be ng _ be, and a ee 
; Jas. | hat frugal family to make both | margin for freedom in detail or to meet chance 
Paierfumilias, | form <ongeal ; : Guage this is the real philosophy of econ- 


But there is a method far more pleasant than | L 
the dear girls’ \tremely aggravating to the temper, and which | that of retrenchment for ‘‘making both ends | ure who can hold a pen is that grand refuge of 







At the end of the longest and | they will not notice the pinching and paring! from lands or other investments, things may all | formance, and the consequent firm persuasion 
most arduous discussion, the matter generally | on the old model ; but the man who dislikes 
been | vests where it did at the beginning. Only one | that his acquaintance should know that he is re- 
gern case have we known where a retrenchment was | solved to live within his income deserves to be in 
must be ted, | agreed on unanimously by all the persons con- | difficulties, and as to the inconvenience and pri- | 
ip be deat Neither food, nor fuel, nor light, nor | vation entailed by such wholesale reductions of 
; | servants, nor expenses of locomotion could be | style of living, they are infinitely smaller than 


go straight for many years, but even here, un-/| of the unhappy writer, and all his or her rela- 
less the lands or other investments produce an | tions, that by bringing sufficient force of in- 
income increasing at the same rapid ratio as the | terest to bear, the way to fame and wealth is 
general increase in the cost of living, there must | clear, Or there are, perhaps, other hopes, 
; always come a day when the dread problem of | from paintings by Maria, which the great Mr. 

how to make both ends meet will stare the pro- | Dauber, R.A., once observed were ‘‘ very pret- 
prietors in the face, and ‘force them to have re-|ty;” or songs, composed by brother Robert, 
course either to the method of saving or the | ‘‘ which used to be so admired by the young 
method of earning, as they best may choose. | ladies when he sang them in Lackmansville!” 
| But when in a family it is the wish of every body | It is all pretty much the same. Amateur lit- 
|to earn, how pathetic are the debates (worse | erature, amateur art, at first without training, 
| than those about retrenchment) which take place | and at last brought forward-not because there 
‘to determine how that most desirable process of | is any thing true or wise to be said, or any 
| earning is to be commenced! beauty to be created, but simply because money 

Of course the first idea of every human creat- | is wanted, can never be of real and permanent 

lavail. Literature and art are noble profes- 

sions, not flowery paths into which any one 

: can turn who chooses. The wise course for 
fii a P those who seriously desire to make money, 
pe and who have not hitherto done any thing of 

, the kind, or received the training qualifying 
7 them to do so, is to forbear from looking al- 
ri ways along the plane of their own social level, 

‘ * or a little above it, but rather to turn their 
aN eyes somewhat below, and see whether there, 
5 where their gentler breeding will place them 
at an advantage over competitors, they can 
not do something to better their state. 

One thing is certain: making money is a 
more pleasant process, on the whole, than 
saving it; but there is no making money 
without some sacrifice of leisure, of pride, of 
enjoyments of various kinds, and all habits 
of idleness and self-indulgence. One kind of 
money-getting calls for greater sacrifice of 
one sort, and another of another, but there 
is always something to be sacrificed. Let 
these things be carefully considered at the 
outset, and the choice made where the self- 
denial shall be, either in saving or in earning, 
and then there will be more chance for suc- 
cess in the grand experiment—how to make 
both ends meet. 








By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


HERE was once a proud Tea-Pot: it 

was proud of its real china, proud of 
its long spout, and proud of its broad handle. 
It had something at both the front and the 
back—the spout in front, and the handle at 
the back; and about this it used to talk; 
but it did not talk about its lid, for that was 
cracked and riveted; it had a defect, and one 
does not care to talk about one’s defects ; 
other people do that quite enough. Cups, 
Cream-Jug, and Sugar-Basin—the whole tea- 
service—would think about and talk over the 
lid’s deficiency much more than about the 
fine handle and the distinguished - looking 
spout: the Tea-Pot was aware of that. 

‘*T know them!” it said to itself. ‘* I know 
my own weakness too, and I acknowledge it: 
that is my humility, my modesty, Failings 
we all have, but one has gifts too. The Cups 
receive a handle, the Sugar-Basin a lid: I re- 
ceive both gifts, and one thing in front which 
they never get. I get a spout,which makes 
me queen of the tea-table. “To the Sugar- 
Basin and Cream-Jug it is granted to be the 
ministers of sweet flavor; but I am the dis- 
penser, the manager: I distribute the bless- 
ing among the thirsty sons of men. Within 
me is the Chinese leaf brewed up in the boil- 
ing, tasteless water.” 

All this the Tea-Pot used to say in the 
merry time of its youth. It stood upon the 
well-spread table; it was lifted by the dain- 
tiest of hands. But the dainty hand was 
awkward ; the Tea-Pot fell: off snapped the 
spout, off snapped the handle; the lid is not 
worth mentioning—enough has been said 
about that already. The Tea-Pot lay in a 
fainting-fit on the floor, while the boiling wa- 
ter ran out of it. It was a heavy blow, and 
the hardest part of it was that they laughed ° 
~~ laughed at it, and not at the awkward 

and, 

**T never get the remembrance of it out of 
my head,” said the Tea-Pot, the last time 
that it was recounting its career to itself. 
** I was called ‘invalid,’ put by in a corner, 
and on the next day was given away to 2 
woman who used to beg for dripping. I sank 
into poverty, stood without a word, either 
without or within, but there as I stood began 
my better life. 

** We are born one thing and become alto- 
gether another. ‘They put mould inside me, 
which for a tea-pot is to be buried; but in 
the mould was laid a flower bulb. Who laid 
it there, who gave it me, I do not know; 
given it was, in exchange for the Chinese leaf 
and the boiling water—in exchange for the 
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es nd vega growls sumption must continually render seemingly |stead of saving it. In the classes of society in| somebody who ‘: writes for the magazines,” and | out in flower; I saw it, I held it; I forgot my- 
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nothin —- imugatory. The axe should be laid lower, and | which such earning, or at least the attempt at | is reported to obtain from that abounding source | self in its beauty: a blessed thing it is to forget 
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‘‘It did not say ‘thank you’ to me, it did 


‘hold puzzle is composed. Carriages and horses, | wherein the ladies are too ‘‘ genteel” to think | or Anna, who is saluted by the rest of the family | I was so glad about it—what must it not have 


Then comes | been! ; 
‘*One day I heard some one say that it de- 


4cases the habitation of a house larger or in a | therefore, it depends on the chance of there being | introduction—“‘ only an introduction, because a | served a better pot. They hit me right across 


nate, and generous enough to bear up single-' lected if not properly introduced” —and_ then jer got into a better pot—and I was thrown out 
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TWO WAYS. 
AFTER THE WHIPPING. 
Povrme and sobbing and bitter thought; 


Till tossed some 
Alack, who the bitter succession can know 
That follows the wrong, followed fast by a blow? 


AFTER THE KISS. 
Vanishing anger and softened dismay ; 
A half-nanghty little one, yearning to pray; 
earning, and sobbing the rest, 


angel nor sinner ¥ 
Only God's little child with the world close at hand. 
O mothers! weak petting may. oft be amiss, 
But never came harm from a sorrowful kiss. 





MR. SUTHERLAND’S SICKNESS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


E was a single gentleman of some fifty- 
five summers—winters you could not say, 
for there was not a trace of snow on his elegant- 
ly curled locks—and being well preserved, and 
with almost all of his youthful tastes, he was 
still the beau in society that he used to be; and 
living in another city from that in which he 
passed his first youth, the precise number of 
years in this second youth of his was not gener- 
ally known, and very seldom guessed at. In 
ne one thing did Mr. Sutherland betray his 
advancing age—though I am by no means sure 
that youth is not as fond of its comforts as age ; 
but however that may be, Mr. Sutherland was 
very fond of his, and he never dispensed with 
any of them. His bed was of the finest and 
best ; his coffee was the clearest and most golden, 
or else his landlady’s life became a burden to 
her; his breakfasts were dainty bits of the rich- 
est morsels in the market; nobody's fire burned 
as brightly as his did; nobody’s chairs were more 
luxurious ; he had a fresh-blown flower every day 
on his table; he had the first reading of the 
newspaper; and when Sir Oracle spoke, no dog 
presumed to bark. Sickness and death and dis- 
traint for rent might enter the house, but Mr. 
Sutherland’s slippers and dressing- gown must 
be warm and ready for him; it was no excuse 
with him for a tardy dinner that the mistress of 
the house in upsetting her chair and breaking 
her arm had upset the household as well; it was 
no excuse for disobedience to his bell that the 
baby was just dying; a heavy heart was no ex- 
cuse for heavy bread. A single lapse from the 
straight line of his exactions Mr. Sutherland al- 
ways met with battle-array ; a second lapse, and 
he packed up his impedimenta for a new board- 
ing-house. 

It may well be imagined, then, that when Mr. 
Sutherland found himself, for the first time in 
his life, a little ailing, and presently much worse, 
with a bad aching in his back and dreadful 

ains in his limbs, and his head splitting and 
his throat sore—for to his unaccustomed senses, 
as to a child’s, any pain seemed the worst there 
was—it may well be imagined, then, that a vague 
and dim consciousness began to possess him, and 
soon to dominate him, that if he was really go- 
ing to be ill he was going to be served with 
stern severity, perhaps, as to potions and lotions, 
but certainly with no loving watchers, no tender 
care of faithful friends, no anxious and affec- 
tionate smoothing of the pillow and bathing of 
the brow—served with that attendance merely 
which money brings and which selfishness ob- 
tains; and if he died, those that sat up with his 
dead body would, for all he knew, be playing 
cards in the next room for the pennies on his 
eyes. Mr. Sutherland felt cold chills creeping 
down his back that he was sure did not belong 
to his complaint, and he sent post-haste for the 
doctor. 

When Dr. Murray came he found his patient 
hovering over a fire and wrapped in a drift of 
blankets in spite of all the summer weather out- 
doors. ‘I am suffering from a fearful rheuma- 
tism, doctor,” he quavered. ‘All my limbs 
and my head—my whole system is racked. 
Give me a prescription, and don’t lose a minute! 
I walked ten miles to-day in hopes to walk it 
off. If I don't sleep to-night I shall lose my 
head!” 

‘*Oh, I guess not so bad as that,” said the 
doctor. ‘* Rheumatism ?” he asked, after feeling 
his pulse and scanning him closely a minute. 
** Pain in your limbs ?” 

** All over me—every where!” 

*¢ In the back ?” 

‘*Of course! I told you so.” 

‘*Tn the groin?” 

‘* Like a knife!” 

‘*'Throat sore ?” 

‘¢ Rough as a grater, doctor.” 

** And your eyes ?” 

“*Oh, very uncomfortable!” 

** How are the glands ?” 

“<The glands ?” 

‘*Yes—in armpit and groin and behind the 
ears. Swollen?” 

‘‘ Good Lord! doctor,” cried the terrified Mr. 
Sutherland, in a moment, ‘‘they are the size of 
pigeon eggs! ‘This is a fearful attack! Give me 
some potash, some colchicum, some—” 

‘* Are you treating this case, or am I?” laughed 
the doctor. 

** But I have always heard that colchicum—” 

‘Ridiculous, my dear Sir. Who ever heard 
of giving colchicum, for the small-pox ?” 

‘*The what!” cried Mr. Sutherland, spring- 
ing to his feet, and startled into comparative 
health. 

‘Well, the varioloid, perhaps; and a light 
form of it too. Yes—obscure; but the eruption 
is beginning to appear. Pustule white—dark 





red crown ; slight fever—extremely slight. You 
are doing very well.” 

*¢Shall I get over it, doctor?” gasped Mr. 
Sutherland. 

‘“¢ Why, you are as good as over it now.” 

** And will it mark me, doctor?” he stam- 
mered, white and shaking with apprehension. 

‘*Mark you?—nonsense! no; as soon as 
the efflorescence is complete you will be quite 
comfortable. You will be out again in a fort- 
night. Here is something,” said the doctor, aft- 
er a moment’s scratching on his prescription- 


book, ‘‘ that will help you a little. Don’t need 


any medicine. Keep warm; light diet. A 
lemon will cool your throat. Good-night, Sir. 
I will see you to-morrow.” 

“No you won't,” said Mr. Sutherland, as the 
doctor closed the door behind him. ‘‘I’ve no 
idea of being ill of the small-pox in a boarding- 
house!” And in an hour from that time—an 
hour whose interval had been spent in an anxious 
study of the hand-glass, and an artistic smearing 
of his countenance with glycerine till it shone 
like a huge animated capsule—he was on his 
way to the cars, into a berth of one of which he 
hurried himself, wrapped between the red quilts, 
ca:ciess that he had left all the people in the 
hcuse ignorart of the infection to which they 
were exposed; that he had probably poisoned 
with it the coach in which he was driven to the 
station; that now he was scattering the fatal 
germs which were to carry death and desolation 
into a thousand homes along the wuole of that 
line of travel—eager only to reach his old sister- 
in-law’s hones, and be put in a warm and com- 
fortable bel, and be petted and coddled to his 
heart’. content, as she, who knew him little, al- 
ways petted him for his dead brother’s sake ; and 
looking forward to cure and convalescence in his 
siste: in-law’s pleasant south room, let his bones 
ache now as they would, he was rolling along 
the road to Penleith. 

Meanwhile the mountain village of Penleith, 
toward which the train traveled on its westward 
way, lay bright in the moonlight, bright and 
gay with flowers and summer and music and 
laughter; for its young people were clustered in 
a little impromptu party at Mrs. Sutherland’s, 
an absurd little party in reality, a vaccination 
party: half the young people in town, indeed, if 
not all of them ; the village surgeon having come 
in among them as they were making merry, in 
Sophy’s absence, with her mother, bringing word 
that he had just heard from Dr. Martin’s heifers, 
and could give all those who wanted it a safe 


vaccination now, and he thought they had bet-- 


ter have it, as, whether it were from Piegan 
blankets or Levantine rags, the red fiend of 
small-pox was abroad in the land, and so he in- 
vited them literally to ‘‘ walk up to the scratch.” 

What a gay party it was! what a coquettish 
rolling up of sleeves over round arms! what a 
discriminating choice of the prettier arm to ex- 
hibit! what a courageous advance on the part of 
the first brave maiden!—for I am bound to say 
that the young men gallantly gave the ladies 
precedence—what a pretty shrinking on the part 
of the timid! what a protecting tenderness on 
the part of the youth who held the little arm 
while its owner looked away from the operation ! 
and then what gay groups going about with the 
decoration of the ruby drop till the surgeon 
bade them all good-night ! 

‘* What a pity Sophy is not here!” they cried. 
*¢ And why in the world did you let her go off 
to-night, Mrs. Sutherland ?” 

**Oh, she can go up in the morning and un- 
dergo the process,” said Mrs. Sutherland. “ It 
will do just as well. It promised to be such 
beautiful moonlight, as I told you, and the air 
was so still, that I thought she and Cousin Nan- 
cy could have no better time to make their visit 
round the mountain than this afternoon; and I 
suppose they are jogging along home with old 
Calico now. Here they are, I declare! And 
—what in mercy’s name—if it isn’t brother 
Henry!” 

For the chaise that came rocking up to the 
door had come home on the road that wound by 
the little station, a mile away, where no chaise 
waited for any passenger, and had been seized 
upon by a stout gentleman wrapped to the eyes 
in great-coats and blanket-shawls, who begged 
for a lift into the village as a sick person, and 
whom presently the blooming Sophy and the 
careful Nancy—one by his side and the other on 
his knee—had discovered to be their uncle com- 
ing home to be nursed and cared for. And if 
ever the leaves of autumn were seen to scatter 
at a blast, so was the gay party in Mrs. Suther- 
land’s parlor and hall and porch seen to scatter 
as Sophy, white and grave, sprang down and 
bade them be off with themselves, for her uncle 
Henry was in the chaise sick with the small-pox. 
And Mrs. Sutherland gave one scream and faint- 
ed dead away, remembering then that Sophy had 
never had any protection at all against the dread- 
ful pest, that her skin was like a rose petal, and 
that her lover was an artist who loved beauty as 
he loved his soul! 

**T declare,” said Mr. Sutherland, as these 
fled, and those hung above his sister-in-law, and 
nobody minded him, ‘‘if I had known I was go- 
ing to create such a commotion I never would 
have come!” After which he divested himself 
of his wrappings with great dignity and indigna- 
tion. And it was not till little Sophy had tuck- 
ed him away into bed herself, and brought him 
a basin of gruel, and put hot water at his feet, 
and fresh glycerine upon his face and hands, 
that he condescended to be conciliated, and be- 
gan to feel that now he was comfortably and de- 
lightfally ill. 

“*It is of no use, mamma,” said Sophy, as 
her mother tottered to her feet and protested ; 
‘* there’s no need of our all getting it, and there 
being nobody then to take care of any body. If 
Ican get it I’ve gotten it, for I’ve sat on his knee 
while we drove a whole mile, and he kissed me.” 





‘**'The wicked wretch !” 

‘*So I will take care of him, and you may sit 
quietly and wait and be ready to direct old auntie 
how to take care of me when I go under. Nan- 
cy was vaccinated last year when she was in 
Philadelphia, so maybe she will be safe; and if 
I need any body I will call on her.” 

‘*He doesn’t seem very sick to me,” said 
Nancy. ‘He's only playing sick, I say, and en- 
joying the play heartily. I haven’t any patience 
with him.” é 

‘*T know it,” said Sophy; ‘‘so, you see, you 
would never do to be about him, even if your 
lame back would let you.” 

**T don’t care! What right has he to come 
here and taint the whole village, and leave a 
trail of sickness and maybe of death after him 
all the way? Why didn’t he stay where he 
was ?” 

“*T don’t know,” said Sophy; and went up 

stairs again, 
- It was not without many a recurring struggle 
that Mrs. Sutherland acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment ; but little Sophy was the master spirit in 
that house, and the mother, being herself of late 
years an invalid, had not much choice about it, 
as the fatigue of nursing was something that 
would very soon have caused her to change 
places with any patient. 

So one miserable week followed another there, 
with apprehension and foreboding down stairs ; 
all cheerful company being banished, as no one 
came near the house, of course, and even the 
trades-people left their parcels on the gate posts 
for old auntie, the colored servant, and Cousin 
Nancy to take in when they pleased ; and with 
hard work, weary days, and sleepless nights up 
stairs, for Mr. Sutherland had a way of fancy- 
ing himself at the last point of endurance when 
he was simply nervous, demanded and would 
have constant attention, though he was able to 
sit up the greater part of the day ; and when his 
little niece was not laving his head, or bathing 
his feet, or otherwise actively engaged about his 
comfort, he would oblige her to read the yester- 
day’s news, the current magazines, and a pile 
of old papers that he thought this the best time 
to haul over and dispose of, putting away in 
them,. of course, a whole hospitalful of disease 
for future usefulness, till old auntie, hearing her 
voice drone on above in one ceaseless murmur, 
exclaimed that she was reading the eyes out of 
her head. 

Perhaps it was well for Sophy that so much 
was exacted, for if the poor child had had time 
to think she might have been far more unhappy 
than she was; for, pleased to be doing a serv- 
ice, she was by no means discontented with her 
work. From long habit she held her grand city 
uncle in much reverence, after all, and was 
proud to care for him. It was only in aninterval 
of rest, when she feared what had befallen her, 
and thought of Hasbrouck and his-love of the 
red and white of her cheek, that her heart stood 
still a moment and she trembled and longed to 
fling the burden off on any one, no matter whom. 
Bug the intervals of rest were far too few for her 
to bemoan the possibility much ; when one came, 
by any chance, she was so tired that she dropped 
asleep wherever it found her; and if a miracle 
had made her mother or Nancy strong enough to 
come and take her place in the sick-room, in 
spite of her longing to fling the burden off, she 
would certainly have driven them out of it. 

But nothing is endless, not even the conva- 
lescence of a varioloid patient; and at the close 
of a fortnight Mr. Sutherland had stepped across 
a pan of burning brimstone and charcoal that old 
auntie had set outside his door, holding his hand- 
kerchief to his dainty nose with many objurga- 
tions upon the detestable odor the while; had 
gone down stairs, had taken a turn or two in the 
garden, had discovered Penleith to be an insuf- 
ferably stupid place, had kissed the three for all 
acknowledgment, and declaring himself reeov- 
ered and with renewed youth, had been taken 
back by old Calico to the station; had bade 
good-by to the mountain village that his coming 
threw into such a panic, and had left Sophy 
slowly sinking under a heavy stupor in the room 
he had deserted. ; 

‘* No varioloid here,” said the little surgeon to 
himself, when he was called to her side; ‘‘ this 
is the unadulterated article.” But he said aloud 
that since the disease had taken on the natire 
of an epidemic, as it had, he had posted himself 
as to the last new notion of its treatment, and he 
would bring her out yet as fresh as a rose. But 
Sophy heard him in a bewilderment, and paid no 
heed. She did not believe him; she knew that 
the beauty that Hasbrouck loved was going; she 
was not certain that he loved her soul, her self, 
more than that beauty. How could she lose 
him? how could she let him go? And her 
heart cried out and ached more than her body 
did, and heated the fever in her veins, till soon 
she forgot all things in a wild delirium. 

It was six burning weeks before Sophy opened 
her eyes again and saw the familiar surroundings 
of the best room, where her uncle Henry had 
been housed, and remembered what had hap- 
pened to her, and looked at the hands that were 
bandaged to avoid injury, and saw her mother 
bending over her, and sighed off to sleep again 
in a fullness of satisfaction at being simply alive 
@nd out of pain, too weak to breathe aloud. 

But when, some days afterward, it occurred to 
her to roll her eyes around the room, she saw 
that the looking-glass was gone, and she slowly 
turned her head toward where her mother sat, 
and knew from the expression of the mother’s 
face, as well as if it were a glass, that the worst 
had happened. She said nothjng, though, till 
she was stronger; ideas went and came feebly 
in her mind till then. But she knew where a 
hand-glass used to be in a toilette-drawer, and 
the first time she was left alone after she was 
able to stand and to sit up a few moments she 





crept to the place and laid hands upon it. Cne 





glance, and it fell in a hundred splinters on the 
floor. This creature that had risen from the 
bed—this thing with a shaven head, with no 
lashes to its red eyes, with swollen features still 
distorted, with face a fiery blur of blistered flesh 
—was it she, Sophy Sutherland? When Sophy 
Sutherland came into this room to nurse her sick 
uncle she had seen herself. reflected in the pier- 
glass, and might have been as dazzled by the 
picture as Hasbrouck had once been—the snow 
skin, mantled with a damask flush that shifted to 
and fro with every fleeting feeling, like the lus- 
trous tints of a pearl shell; the dark soft hazel 
eyes; the mouth, with its delicate crimson curves; 
the upturned chin, the chiseled outlines, the 
smiles, the dimples, and the glory of the red-gold 
air, that flashed like an aureole in the sun, and 

zemed like sunshine in the shade! And had it 

-hturned into this? Had corruption overtaken 
.-2r alive? 

‘Oh, why don’t you let me die? why didn’t 
you ?” she cried to the doctor, when he came in. 
‘Give me something now. I am only fit to 
have the earth cover me; you'see I am.” 

‘‘Have patience,” said the little surgeon. 
**Rome wasn’t built in a day. What do you 
suppose medicine is a science for if it hasn’t 
learned in all these years to blunt the sting of 
this dragon? ‘Tie the handkerchief down over 
your ears, my dear, till the curls come, and trust 
to time for the rest. You are not going to have 
a single scar on your face, I have made sure of 
that; the blotches of discoloration will slowly 
fade out, and in a year from to-day you will be 
prettier than you ever were. Can you believe it?” 

** Believe it!” 

‘* Neither can I,” said he, laughingly, ‘‘ be- 
lieve that any thing can be prettier than you ever 
were.” 

For a week Sophy did not lift her head from 
the pillow again. I am not sure but that, full of 
disgust with life, she was trying to die, hoping her 
body would acquire the habit that her mind had 
taken, and would simply. drop away from life 
through sheer physical indifference, if such a 
thing might be. 

**Look here!” said the little surgeon, coming 
inoneday. ‘‘Itis very evident that you want to 
kill yourself.” 

“*Of course I do!” she cried. ‘* What does 
such a thing as this want to live for? I am 
hideous !” 

“You are wicked!” 

‘*T!” exclaimed the little martyr. 

“Yes, you. . You want to break your mother’s 
heart. You know very well she can not live with- 
out you, and your loss would finish her. Do you 
want to be a murderer too? See how pale she 
is! see how she trembles! Why are you letting 
her wait on you now when there is no need of it ? 
Iam ashamed of you. Nobody had an idea you 
were so vain. You have had a severe illness; 
but going back to bed when you are well from it 
is nothing but hysteria, and the only treatment I 
ever use for hysteria is rough treatment.” 

**You are rough enough, then, to cure me!” 
cried Sophy. ‘‘You are a cruel man, and I 
don’t want to see you any more.” 

‘* My poor little girl,” said the surgeon, ‘‘ you 
will be very much obliged to me before the year 
is out. I am not going to have all my trouble 
with you for nothing.” 

But the douche did her good: she rose and 
took on her burden, and ‘was soon about the 
house once more; then she was out-doors in 
the garden, and before long had taken up all 
her home life where she dropped it—her home 
life, no other; for neither friend nor neighbor 
would she suffer to look upon her face. 

“*Certainly I have been through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death,” she cried to 
Nancy. ‘‘Nothing but lying in the tomb could 
so have changed a face from beauty: I was a 
beauty once, you know!” . 

‘Oh yes, indeed, Sophy dear.” 

** And now I never shall look into a glass 
again. Oh, it will break Hasbrouck’s heart, 
and it is breaking mine!” cried the poor little 
thing. 

**T have been through a terrible illness,” she 
wrote Hasbrouck. ‘‘I am disfigured by it past 
recognition; the mould of the grave is on my 
face. “You would pass me in the street without 
knowing me; you would only drop your eyes 
with a shudder. I could not bear to see it, Has- 
brouck. I am not the same person you loved. 
That person is gone like a shadow. I ama 
monstrous and repulsive wretch, and I set you 
free from any bond that ever bound you to my 
side.” And she inclosed her engagement-ring 
in the letter. . 

She could not have told you what she waited 
for then—what made her heart beat so hotly when 


the mail came galloping in, and Nancy ran down , 


to the post-office to come back empty-handed. 
She meant all she had said in the letter; she 
was as firm as a rock in her determination to re- 
lease Hasbrouck; but perhaps she longed for 
some word, some expression on his part, some 
intimation of regret, at least, that it must be so. 

And nothing came. The days were long, hot 
Indian-summer days—interminable days. Slow- 
ly the light forsook the rosy hills and lay upon 
the purple, and the great harvest-moon, kindling 
all the cliffs, only stretched out the lonesome 
splendor of the hours; she wearied in every one 
of them for the black veil of some starless night 
to drop and cover her; she opened her eyes ev- 
ery morning with a shiver of dread at the com- 
ing bitterness of the day, with a new hatred of 
the light. 

But, for all that, she did her duties about the 
house as she always had done them: she was 
quite well again before the great house-cleaning 
and disinfecting, the burning and scalding snd 
burying. 

‘©Oh, you kind old purifying earth!” she ex- 
claimed, when the little surgeon had instructed 
them as to the way in which the soil would ab- 
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sorb and alchemize all that they wished to be rid 

of, ‘* Why couldn’t you have covered and puri- 

fied me! That is the way they make angels of 

us, Nancy—by burying us in the brown earth— 

and we spring up into the spiritual atmosphere 

outside this, like a white flower from a black 
” 


She dressed her mother’s hair—for, save the 
last three months, she had done that almost ev- 
ery morning of her life—shook up her cushions 
and cut out her work, prepared her luncheon, 
poured her tea, read to her, played to her, and 
made her happiness all day long, as she had been 
used to do since her mother’s health failed. 
‘Then when her mother took her afternoon siesta, 
and Nancy—recovered from her prolonged indig- 
nation at the neighbors’ horror and avoidance of 
them—had stolen away to chat with those of 
them that had been received into favor again, 
Sophy crept down to the garden’s foot, and there, 
in the shade of the old pear-tree, took out the 
letters that she already knew by heart, and pored 
over them, and cried over them, and laid her 
pitiful face against them, only taking care never 
to kiss them with her poor lips, for they had done 
with kissing now. : 

And as she sat there, her face hidden on her 
knees against the well-thumbed sheet, and sob- 
bing her soul out over it, a shadow fell in the 
sunshine beside her ; and then she knew a figure 
stood before her, and she heard Hasbrouck’s 
yoice telling her to look up. But she only cow- 
ered down lower and lower upon the ground, and 
in a wild passion of weeping, ‘‘Oh, go away, 
Hasbrouck!” she cried. ‘‘Go away! That is 
what I can not bear. Oh,I told you that was 
what I could not bear!” 

“Look up, Sophy,” said the voice, with such 
love and tenderness in it. ‘‘I want you to look 
up and see me when I see you first, that you 
may be sure for yourself that there is no differ- 
ence, that nothing can make any difference. 
Oh, Sophy, how could you think so poorly of 
me as to suppose it?—to suppose that I loved 
your face and not your soul, that your bodily 
beauty was more to me than your spiritual!” 
And he was kneeling on the grass beside her, 
and kissing the poor face with as heart-warm 
kisses as he had ever showered upon it when 
the lily and the rose were its only rivals. And 
Sophy trembled in his arms, not daring to 
accept his love, and yet not daring to accuse 
him of magnanimity, and refuse the sacrifice, 

* since he had made it apparent that that was to 
accuse him of the sordid and low-minded ma- 
terialism that his lofty nature spurned. ‘‘ Oh, 
my darling,” he murmured, ‘‘ there is more beau- 
ty than white forehead or red lips—a beauty 
better than the beauty of the flesh; and I saw 
it in you and [I loved it before I knew how fair 
you, were, and neither sickness nor the grave can 
ever rob us of it!” 

But, for all that, Sophy could not endure to 
have his eye rest upon her. She sat beside him 
at the table, by-and-by, rather than in her old 
place opposite, in order that she might hinder 
his gaze, though he turned about and sought for 
her at every sentence. She walked with him 
after tea, glad of an excuse to wear a veil over 
her face, though he paused and deliberately lift- 
ed it and threw it back, and led her down the 
village, where they might be in the full sight of 
all the gossips together, so far as the approach- 
ing twilight permitted; but when they came 
back again he allowed her to leave the lamps 
unlit, glad, perhaps, of the gloom himself; and 
she sat at rest at last, nestled in the shelter of 
8 arm, where he could love her without seeing 

er. 

Hasbrouck had been away on a journey, and 
by an accident of the mails had not heard of her 
illness, and had wondered and worried at her 
silence, until he received the letter of release, 
upon which he had made all haste to reach her 
side and manage matters for himself. He was 
to go away again now in the early train, to join 
the great marine expedition to which he had 
been attached. He would be at home in a year, 
and should expect, he said, to find no stitch 
unset, to be opposed like a lion in the way to 
his bridal. The 30th of next October, one year 
from yesterday, was to be his wedding-day and 
hers. She walked to the station with him the 
next morning, the great mountains lifting their 
brown shoulders to jut off the early mists before 
them, the hoar-frosts silvering all the way, the 
Tose and azure of the morning sky only one-half 
as bright as the hope and joy in her heart. And 
then she went back to resume her quiet life for a 
year, and to thank Heaven that had chosen to 
soothe and soften her stubborn heart and not to 
break it—only all her happiness a little tinged 
by melancholy to think that though she still kept 
the delight of Hasbrouck’s love, he had lost the 
delight of her beauty. 

But as for Hasbrouck, without doubt he lied 
when he said he made no sacrifice. An artist, 
an interpreter, an idolizer of beauty, whether it 
were material or spiritual, how was it possible 
for him to take pleasure in the countenance that 
disease had marked so shockingly, or to gaze 
upon it hourly without a shiver? If he did not 
acknowledge pain, how great must the effort 
have been that controlled it and kept it from 
showing its ugly head! But he loved his little 
sweetheart with all hig being; he would have 
endured any torture rather than give her an in- 
stant’s such suffering as he saw her struggling 
with on the grass under the pear-tree. He ac- 
cepted the conditions of his happiness at the 
Price of sitting, day after day, before and beside 
& horrid mask. ‘That mask was to him only 
a visible barrier between them, as if it were a 
veil dropped over thesold sweet beauty that she 
used to wear. It took half the bloom from life, 





indeed, that now he must always be waiting for 
the time when they should both be dead, and 
death should give her back towhat would corre- 
spond te his old adoring vision. But he loved 


her, as I said; he was grateful that out of the 
jaws of such an illness she had been spared to 
him at all; he reproached himself for sorrowing 
any after the lost loveliness; he declared that 
her lovely nature was lovelier yet ; he never had 
a dream of being able to live without her. But, 
for all. that, he would have had his right hand 
burned off with fire to bring that loveliness back 
to her face once more. 

And so the long, lonely year crept over the 
mountain village—the snows of winter, the bur- 
geoning of spring, the blossoms of summer ; and 
every day the sweet-blowing air of heaven kissed 
Sophy’s cheek, and every day the little surgeon 
looked at her as she went by and chuckled to 
himself. 

It was the Indian summer, then, again; the 
cottage on the hill was gay with festal flowers, 
ablaze with scarlet salvias and autumn leaves, 
and bridal with white chrysanthemums. Has- 
brouck was coming, and he had ordered_his bride 
to be in waiting for him with her veil upon her 
head. No Quaker silks and sober array for him, 
he said, but orange blossoms and maiden snow 
and shimmer. Mr. Sutherland had come al- 
ready, and waited in sublime state to give the 
bride away. And when, in the warm noon of 
the heavenly hazy autumn day, Nancy met Has- 
brouck at the door, and whispered that Sophy 
had never once glanced in the glass since he had 
been away, he sprang forward, and took by the 
hand, almost before he kissed her, the slender 
snowy figure that had come floating toward him 
in all the mists of her veiling lace, and led her 
to the long mirror, and parted the veil from 
her face. And the blushing girl looked on an 
image where the year’s lapse had done away with 
every blot and blur, where the cheek was only 
of the velvet texture of the rose leaf once again, 
the forehead was white as the camellia’s crown, 
the long-lashed shadowy eyes gazed from a cloud 
of red-gold blossom-crowned hair, and a perfect 
beauty looked back on her and her lover, first in 
a slow amazement, and then in a radiance of 
smiles, and rewarded her for her patience and 
him for his faith. 

Mr. Sutherland came bustling up to give the 
bride his arm. ‘‘Oh, Hasbrouck,” she whis- 
pered, ‘‘ what a debt we owe Uncle Henry! If 
he had not come here to be taken care of, I nev- 
er should have known how much, how very much, 
you love me!” 

But Hasbrouck turned his back on the man’s 
compliments, He was going to endure him to- 
day, as he would have endured any thing to-day, 

but if he was sure of one point in all the future, 
it was that their acquaintance was about to cease. 
Faultless though his bride might think him, there 
was one flaw in the diamond: and Hasbrouck 
could not find it in his heart to forgive the year's 
pain that he had suffered by reason of Mr. Suth- 
erland’s sickness. 








PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDEDT. | 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


E left them standing, not like the peri at the 
gate of Kden, but, like him, disconsolate, 
at the door of their apartment, while the concierge 
flew up the back stairs to open for them. They 
cast a hurried glance round the antechamber : the 
sun glared in through the curtainless window ; 
there was not a scrap of portiére to be seen any 
where, no chairs, or any sign of habitation further 
#on. ‘The salon and the dining-room opened off 
theentrance; their windows were equally divest- 
ed of muslin or damask, the floors of carpets; 
there were only two articles of furniture in the 
salon; one was the lustre that caught the unob- 
structed rays of the sun on its gilded sconces and 
crystal lilies, and glanced down merrily on the 
scared faces of the three ladies, who came to a 
stand-still beneath it and surveyed the surround- 
ing emptiness in dumb perplexity ; the other was 
the garniture de cheminée—a costly onyx clock 
with its accompanying chandeliers, that caught 
more sunbeams and shone with the same heart- 
less brilliancy. ‘The clock had been set going, 
and its tick-tick struck on the silence with an ag- 
gravating cheerfulness that was very trying to 
the nerves of its listeners. Mr. X——, after a 
cursory survey of the prospect, laughed good- 
humoredly at what seemed to him rather a sorry 
joke, sat down on a packing case in the middle 
of the room, and asked Mrs. X—— what she 
meant to do. 

‘*That is precisely what I should like you to 
tell me,” replied his wife, with the faintest flavor 
of vinegar in her usually sweet voice. ‘‘ What 
do you mean to do?” 

** Well, under the circumstances, it strikes me 
the best thing I can do is to make myself scarce ; 
I am only in your way here, you see,” said the 
considerate husband, who prided himself on never 
meddling in the domestic arrangements of his 
family, like certain mollycoddles of his acquaint- 
ance. ‘So I will just call a cab and carry off my 
portmanteau to the Grand Hotel, and hang out 
there till you find it quite convenient to have me 
back again.” 

Without waiting to hear this answer to her 
question, Mrs. X——— had sallied forth to inspect 
the rest of the premises, and was heard presently 
in animated parley with the concierge. 

‘*But what are we to do, papa?” exclaimed 
his two daughters, who felt very much tempted 
to give way and indulge in the solace of a good 
cry. 

‘* My dears, you know I never meddle.in Mrs. 
= ’s arrangements + but if she consulted me,” 
replied Mr. X——, ‘‘I should say, Come and do 
likewise. It is very unlike your mother to make 
a bungle of this sort; and how she came to, land 
us all in a wilderness, after the weeks of shop- 
ping and ordering and measuring that have gone 
before, is beyond my comprehension.” 

Mrs, X—— came back at this point. 











‘**T find there are some kitchen chairs and 
tables, and three beds—the mahogany one for 
your room, Mr, X , and two iron ones that 
ought to have been taken up stairs for the serv- 
ants, but which have luckily been left down 
here. We three have, therefore, sleeping accom- 
modation, and as we have come we had better 
hold our ground ; but you can go, as you propose, 
to the Grand Hotel, and wait there comfortably 
till we get things into proper order here.” 

**Have you any idea when that may be, niy 
dear ?” inquired Mr. X——, with imperturbable 
good humor. 

““Not the vaguest. I shall never pretend to 
have an idea of how or when a Frenchman 
means to keep a promise, especially when he 
swears to it. The concierge tells me the creat- 
ure never set his foot in the house since the day 
I met him here to decide about the carpets. He 
sent up his van two or three times with what he 
called ‘the articles of first necessity,’ which, it 
appears, means in this country a lustre and a time- 
piece and one bed for a family of four ; however, 
with that and what is in the kitchen, we can man- 
age for a day or two. I will go out and buy 
some basins and jugs and plates; meantime 
these boxes are handy to lay things on, and they 
will do to sit down on when we are too tired 
standing about.” 

‘* Well, then, I had better be off,” said Mr. 
x , Yising from one of the said boxes, which, 
from being punctured with big brass nails and 
begirt with strong cords, he found somewhat 
too penitential a seat to suit his peculiar taste. 
‘*If there is any thing I can do in town to help 
you, let me know.” 

He wished them good-by, and hoped they 
would not knock themselves up by too much fa- 
tigue, but just take their time and take things 
easily ; and then, bethinking to himself what an 
invaluable wife his was, and what a sensible man 
he was himself to have chosen such a sensible 
-woman, he lighted a cigar and sauntered away 
cheerfully toward the Grand Hotel. 

Mrs undoubtedly was a sensible wom- 
an, and this was a grand opportunity for proving 
it. Instead of expending herself in vain lamen- 
tations, she took the bull by the horns, and set 
to work in good earnest to remedy her misfor- 
tunes as quickly as possible. But how did it all 
come about, and why, at least, were the servants 
not forthcoming? Nothing simpler than the ex- 
planation given by the concierge. They received 
orders to be in the apartment that morning, to 
light the kitchen fire, etc., and make the place 
look as home-like as might be for the family, 
who were to arrive a little later. They present- 
ed themselves accordingly at about ten o’clock, 
but finding the house almost completely bare of 
any signs of approaching habitation, they natu- 
rally concluded that they had made a mistake, or 
that Mrs. X—— had changed her plans, or, at 
any rate, that there was a misunderstanding 
somewhere; so they quietly todk themselves off, 
intending to go down by-and-by to the hotel, 
and ascertain what they were to do next. The 
concierge could give no information concerning 
their new employers; he assured the maids that 
none of the family had been near the house for 
a week, and that he had received no message ; 
so that clearly they could not mean to arrive 
that afternoon. ‘The maids presented them- 
selves at the hotel just as Mr. and Mrs. X 
had started for the Avenue They turned 
and started after them, and came in in time to 
catch Mrs. X——— and one of her daughters going 
off to look after the perfidious upholsterer and 
make the purchases necessary for the moment. 
The tale was soon told. The Frenchwomen, as 
soon as they heard it, burst into irrepressible fits 
of laughter. 

‘*Madame took a fournisseur’s word au sé- 
rieux! She trusted him as blindly as if he had 
been the Holy Gospel; never came to look after 
him, to urge, to supplicate, to threaten, but 
waited a whole week, and then walked up ex- 
pecting to find every thing as he had promised! 
Oh, it was too amusing! One sees well that 
madame knows not the Parisian fournisseur.” 

This last remark was true; but as to its being 
amusing, madame could not see it at all. But 
there was no use trying to make out a case for 
herself: the more she insisted on the solemn as- 
surances that had ensnared her into such perfect 
trust, describing the earnest manner of this par- 
ticular fournisseur, his vows of delight at being 
honored with the job, which would enable him 
to prove to madame how chivalrous was the 
French tradesman when dealing with a foreigner 
who reposed confidence in his taste and integ- 
rity, the more the cook and the maid laughed, 
and threw up their hands, exclaiming, ‘*‘ Mon 
Dieu! and madame believed him! No, it is 
too amusing.” It was altogether too comical to 
be viewed otherwise than as a capital joke. 

We will hurry over the miseries of the ensuing 
month. Never was misplaced confidence more 
cruelly visited on its victim than Mrs. X ’s 
in this French upholsterer. He was, of course, 
profuse in his regret; he was desolated, he was 
in despair, and, needless to say, he was innocent. 
If it had depended on him, all would have gone 
like clock-work. But alas! it did not; it de- 
pended on his ouvriers. Had madame any ex- 
perienge of the Paris ouvriers? If she had, she 
must acquit him, her heart must bleed for him, 
and instead of reproaching him, she would rather 
shed tears over the difficulties that beset his path 
and interfered with the fulfillment of his most 
solemn promises. Far, however, from shedding 
tears of pity, Mrs. X—— felt inclined to shed 
tears of rage on hearing this confession ; for was 
it not an aggravation of his iniquities? Why 
did he pledge himself, since he knew to a cer- 
tainty that his instruments would play him false ? 
He was no better than a base deceiver. But 
‘*’twere vain to curse, ’twere weakness to up- 
braid” him; so Mrs. X—— bade him go and 
make what reparation he could for his misdeeds, 





























and hasten to regain lost time. He was about to 
swear, but she stopped him; she knew now what 
his oaths were worth. Henceforth she would wor- 
ry him, pursue him day by day, and leave him no 
peace till he completed the work. Accordingly 
every morning saw her rattling in a cab to the 
remote region where the upholsterer had his ate- 
liers, somewhere in the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
and there she went from the tables to the chairs, 
from the curtains to the consoles, urging and stim- 
ulating the workmen by promises of pourboire 
if they were ready within a given time. Things 
began to drop imby degrees, in a disorderly way, 
it is true; they stood not upon the order of their 
coming, but came. However, Mrs. X was 
not going to quarrel with them for this; she 
took what she got, and was thankful. One day 
a sofa and an odd pair of window-curtains ar- 
rived ; next day a wash-stand and an ormo- 
lu clock, the candelabra belonging to it making 
their appearance at the end of the week; and so 
on. But as patience and perseverance see the 
end of most earthly troubles, so they eventually 
did of Mrs. X ’s furnishing. 

All this time, be it remarked, nothing had been 
cooked in the house; breakfast and dinner were 
ordered in from the neighboring restaurant, or 
the family joined Mr. X at the table d’hote 
of the Grand Hotel. The servants were put on 
board wages, and the only use made of the kitch- 
en so far was to boil water. The cook was glad 
of this arrangement, as her apparatus was as yet 
incomplete, and she made herself useful in the 
house meantime, and in carrying notes and mes- 
sages backward and forward to the fournisseurs, 
etc. But at last it was notified to Mr, X—— 
that he would be made welcome to the bosom 
of his family. In order to celebrate the happy 
event of his return, and the final triumph of her 
own indomitable energy, Mrs, X wished to 
give a nice little family dinner. It was the first 
that had been cooked in the house since their ar- 
rival; so the cook, who had carte blanche to do 
her best, was in high good humor, and resolved 
to achieve a dinner that should make her name 
once and forever. The rooms were made gay 
with flowers ; every thing went merry as a mar- 
riage-bell all the morning. At two o'clock in 
the afternoon, however, the cook walked in to 
Mrs. X , Who was giving the last touch to 
her husband’s room, and with a face on which 
— struggled fiercely with despair, she 
said: 

**TIs madame aware that it is impossible to 
cook a dinner in her kitchen ?” . 

No, madame was not aware of that fact. 

‘*'Then would madame be good enough to 
come and see for herself?” 

Meekly, but oppressed with a sense of new- 
coming troubles, the mistress rose to obey th 
summons. She followed the cook into ths 
kitchen, and looking into the black chasm of 
the fourneau, she beheld a hole in the side of 
it big enough for a child’s head to pass through. 
The iron, which had done good service to her 
predecessors, was entirely worn out, and the 
whole concern must be renewed before it was 
possible to cook a dinner on it. 

** But how did it escape madame’s notice when 
the apartment was taken?” inquired the cook. 
** Tt is the landlord’s business to give up the four- 
neau in perfect condition. Did madame not ex- 
amine it ?” 

No, Mrs, X said, it had never occurred to 
her to do so. She saw the range black and 
bright on the outside, and the concierge assured 
her it worked to perfection; but what was this 
état des lieux the cook talked of? 

“* Etat des lieux! Is it possible that madame 
took possession of the apartment without having 
the état des lieux taken! Then, indeed, she 
was to be pitied.” And the two women threw 
up their hands and filled the kitchen with a 
wail of lamentation. It was no consolation, but 
rather an aggravation, to Mrs. X to feel that 
it was not malice but invincible ignorance that 
had led her into this labyrinth of adversity ; that 
she had never till the present moment heard of 
an état des lieux, and had not the faintest idea 
of how it bore upon her case, and consequently 
was not to blame for neglecting the precaution. 
But what is an état des lieux? I hear you repeat 
with your misguided countrywoman. We will 
answer the question in our next. ComeT. 


























GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ ADAM BEDE.” 


F you feed your young setter on raw flesh, 
how can you wonder at its retaining a relish 
for uncooked partridge in after-life ? 


The sound of tools to a clever workman who 
loves his work is like the tentative sounds of the 
orchestra to the violinist who has to bear his part 
in the overture: the strong fibres begin their ac- 
customed thrill, and what was a moment before 
joy, vexation, or ambition, begins its change 
into energy. 

All passion becomes strength when it has an 
outlet from the narrow limits of our personal lot 
in the labor of our right arm, the cunning of our 
right hand, or the still, creative activity of our 
thought. 





A peasant can no more help believing in a 
traditional superstition than a horse can help 
trembling when he sees a camel. 





The vainest woman is never thoroughly con- 
scious of her own beauty till she is loved by the 
man who sets her own passion vibrating in return. 





We are often startled by the severity of mild 
people om exceptional occasions; the reason is, 
that: mild peopleeare most liable to be under the 
yoke of traditional impressions, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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DOLLY VARDEN CARRIAGE 
COSTU. 


HIS new oe modification of the 

picturesque Dolly Varden costume has an 
Gegiikict GF val halard dotted with red, and 
edged on the bottom with a deep fell of black 
lace, surmounted by a fold of the material and 
an upright frill of black lace. A jaunty short 
jacket with postilion basque, cut awa: very much 
in front and trimmed like the over-skirt, is worn 
over a blue-black gros grain Louis XIV. vest. 
Skirt of blue-black gros grain, trimmed on the 
bottom with a wide flounce of foulard like the 
over-skirt, covered with a black lace flounce two- 
thirds its width, and surmounted by a gros grain 
fold and upright frill of black lace. . White silk 
and lace bonnet trimmed with red roses. Buff 
gloves. This jacket has coat-sleeves reaching 
to the elbow, and terminating in 





sistible to the mother of mankind because it 

bly contained a piece of lace. He wished 
in this manner to. explain our irresistible influ- 
ence on the female sex, but the fact is we do not 
date so far back. : 

** Lace is something more than. the perfection 
of industry, it is the symbol of civilization, in 
which women are invited to play an impoftant 
part. Our fragile and delicate texture would be 
—— among coarse manners and brutal 

its: ‘The day that women began to wear 
lace—lace, which alike softens and heightens 
their beauty—that day they exacted.from men a 
respect they had never before obtained. You 
see now how. many generations were n 
for industry to carry off such a triumph as that. 

**Tt was a shepherdess, or, if you like it bet- 
ter, a peasant woman of Alsace, who made the 
first imperfect attempt at lace-making. She had 





tion of any sort to the cities where it flourishes 
still. In a very short.time nothing was talked 
of but the laces of Venice, Valenciennes, and 
Mechlin. What a-rage it became! Chateaux, 
and indeed many other properties, were disposed 
of for the sake of a lace head-dress or a lace 
flounce. But it was humiliating to the national 
vanity to be compelled to apply to the foreigner 
for these charming and deélicate productions, 
which had become so prodigiously the fashion. 
‘** Louis XIV., who hated to be dependent on 
strangers, and also, perhaps, stimulated by the co- 
quettish demands of his mistresses, sent for Col- 
bert one day, and expressed his wish. to see the 
manufacture of lace introduced into his kingdom. 
A diplomatic agent was immediately sent to Ven- 
ice, who induced about thirty work-people in the 
trade to settle in France. About the same time 
a young gentleman, the Count de Marsan, solic- 





he authorized Madame Gilbert, of Alen 
the help of an advance of 150,000 }i 
tablish a lace factory in that town, the succes, 
of which he further secured by other letters, 
dated 1684, forbidding the importation of Veuw 
tian, Genoese, and Flanders lace.” so 
I was confounded at the historical information 
displayed by this morsel of lace, which was to me 
in some degree humiliating. However, | pluck- 
ed up courage. I took it in my hand end ex. 
amined the extreme fineness of its texture ana 
the elegance of its design. , 
‘*T would not mind betting,” said the enf 
‘that at first sight you could not-tell my origin. 
Am I English or French, am I Venice point or 
Mechlin, or Valenciennes lace—tell me?” 
I was obliged to confess my ignorance, 
‘*You are much to blame,” replied the cuff 
with a sigh. ‘*That you should be unacquaint. - 
ed with the history of a produe- 
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a blue gros grain ruffle covered 
with black lace. 








THE ORIGIN OF LACE. 


NE fine morning last spring, 
while hunting after old books 
in a curiosity shop, I made the ac- 
quaintance of a very respectable 
old person, who furnished me with 
some curious details about lace- 
making, of which I was previous- 
ly totally ignorant, and which, per- 
haps, some of my readers will not 
regret learning. ‘This original per- 
sonage is simply.a lace cuff, as 
yellow from age as a bit of parch- — 
ment of the eleventh century, still 
rumpled and partly torn as if it 
Saal Keon concerned in some seri- 
ous encounter. 

_ While searching among some 
old curiosities of carved chests, 
china, jewelry, and Bohemian 
glass, which have lately become 
fashionable again, I opened a 
small ebony box inlaid with ara- 
besques in gold and mother-of- 
pearl. Its interior attracted my 
attention ; it was lined with rose- 
wood, and had a scent which 
seemed to date back to the times 
of Louis XV. ‘There was an an- 
achronism of three centuries be- 
tween the rose-wood lining and 
the inlaid box itself. 

**This box has a false bottom 
or some secret drawer,” said I to 
the curiosity dealer, as I tapped 
the sides and bottom of the box. 

**T don’t think so, Sir,” said he, 
carelessly, 

Just then I happened to press 
some hidden spring, and the se- 
cret drawer flew open, to the great 
astonishment of the dealer.. It 
contained a bundle of letters tied 
together by a faded blue ribbon, a 
lock of auburn hair stiffened by 
the lapse of time, a small enam- 
eled key, and the lace cuff I men- 
tioned before. 

I leave you to, guess how. my 
curiosity was suddenly excited ; I 
already traced out a whole drama 
in my mind. I did not buy the 
box, seeing its price was five hun- 
dred francs ; but the dealer, in re- 
turn for the discovery I had made, 
allowed me to buy the cuff, oncon- . 
dition that I should have the let-°. 
ters, the key, and the lock of hair 
throw’ into the bargain. 

While reading these letters, 
written in a firm and manly but 
delicately small hand, and signed 
by a name well known in the reign 
of Louis XV., I suddenly heard a 
long-drawn sigh. I looked up in 
astonishment, and I saw the lace 
cuff stretch itself out like a person 
who had been for some time in the 
same position. 

I spoke to it, and it answered 
me gracefully and readily; but I 
must say, to the credit of lace in 
general, and of this in particular, 
it obstinately refused to answer any 
of my questions relating to the ad- 
venture in which it had so evident- 
ly been concerned. I pressed it at 
least to tell me the family names 
of the person to whom it had be- 
longed, and of the lady who had so 
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carefully treasured it up. 

‘* Why, Sir,” said the cuff, in 
a clear and penetrating tone of 
voice, ‘‘do you not know that discretion is our 
first and perhaps our only virtue? In what 
state would the world soon be if lace betrayed 
all the mysteries and love affairs in which it is 
so often implicated? Society would be shaken 
to its foundations, as men say in their political 
cant. No, these secrets are too terrible to be 
disturbed in their repose, even now; but if you 
like I can tell you something about myself, and 
I assure you my story is not without interest.” 

**T shall be too glad to listen to you,” said I, 
hoping it would soon forget the restraint it had 
imposed on itself. ‘‘Speak, though I confess I 
do not see what there can be very interesting in 
the origin and the destiny of a poor little lace 
cuff.” : 

‘*You do but betray your ignorance,” prompt- 
ly replied the cuff, ‘‘ I should recommend you 
to speak of lace in a more respectful manner, 
You know Voltaire, who was no fool, has said 
somewhere that the forbidden fruit was so irre- 








DOLLY VARDEN CARRIAGE COSTUME. 


noticed certain leaves which, in winter, preserve 
their fibres while losing the softer tissue—as you 
know, nothing is more graceful than their nat- 
ural cut-out work. The peasant, who passed her 
day in twirling her distaff, thought she would 
spin her flax as fine as possible ; she then plaited 
it, and arranged the thread in such an original 
manner that at last she made a piece of lace, of 
which she made a cap for her child. This little 
bit of maternal coquetry has made a complete 
revolution in the dress, and perhaps the destiny, 
of women. ‘This cap became the admiration of 
the whole country for many miles round. A 
Venetian trader passing by offered to buy the 
cap, obtained some instructions from the woman 
as to how she made it, and went his way. Pass- 
ing through the Low Countries, he told several 
persons of. his ‘curious godsend, and while the 
trader benefited Venice by his discovery of a 
French art, Belgium created for herself an in- 
dustry, the only one which'has given a reputa- 











tion which has such a large place 
in industry and in female progres. 
sion I can understand, but that 
you should be unable to distin. 
guish between English point and 
Valenciennes at a time when men 
can arrive at nothing, not even the 
French Academy, without the aid 
» of women, is simply unpardonable, 

**Such as you see me now, I 
am French, and, moreover, one of 
the finest pieces of work ever made 
by that Madame Gilbert of whom 
I but just now spoke. In days 
gone by I was all the rage; I was 
a piece of splendid point d’Alen- 
gon; I was purchased by one of 
the most beautiful of the court 
duchesses, and adorned the front 
of her dress. When men adopted 
the fashion of wearing lace my 
young mistress parted with me, 
converted me into cuffs, and gave 
me as a love-token to M. De 
Richelieu, whom she had honored 
with her preference. Fashion, 
unfortunately, has since then de- 
throned Alengon lace, and in do- 
ing so has shown neither its intel- 
ligence nor its patriotism. Are 
you aware that the thread of 
which I am made is thread fine 
enough to make Arachne jealous; 
has cost 4000 francs the pound: 
weight? Do you know what skill 
and what efforts have been re- 
quired to design and perfect this 
piece of work in all its varied de- 
tails? And here is the secret of 
my misfortunes. I was so fright- 
fully expensive that only the 
wealthiest could become my pur- 
chasers; many tolerable imita- 
tionsewere circulated, but only 
calculated to deceive inexperi- 
enced eyes like yours. In my 
time some common laces were in- 
vented, to which they gave the 
vulgar name of ‘gueuses’ (beg- 
gars); the name was death to the 
invention; the ‘ gueuses’ soon dis- 
appeared. Lace, the use of which 
was formerly confined to the rich- 
er classes, is now more or less worn 
by nearly all women, and so much 
the better. Lace is an undeniable 
sign of progress. ‘There are now 
at Caen, Bayeux, and Lille most 
important manufactories, contrib- 
uting to Spanish, Havana, Mexi- 
can, and American luxury. 
make no mention of the Honfleur, 
Dieppe, Arras, Puy, Armentiéres, 
and Bailleul productions, as well 
as others, because those places 
only make lace of a common de- 
scription, or imitation Valenci- 
ennes. In the name of truth [ 
protest against all that is spurious; 
I donot like it, and I hope you will 
join me in protesting against it; 
for if ever the world relapses into 
barbarism, it will be by a road 
carpeted with cotton lace. 

**T admire blonde lace a thou- 
sand times more ; it was for a mo- 
ment a formidable rival, which 
the tide of fashion has just now 
swept away, but at its flow may 
bring it back again. But talking 
of blonde to you is like discussing 
colors with a blind man. Have 
you any idea what blonde is? Are 
you aware that the departments 
of Calvados and La Manche have 











ited a patent for his nurse, Madame Dumont, 
who, aided by her four daughters, had started a 
flourishing lace manufactory at Brussels, Ma- 
dame Dumont, pressed by the young count, deter- 
mined to remove her establishment.to Paris, The 
king, the queen, and all the great ladies of the 
court patronized the new establishment, which 
was situated in the Faubourg Saint Antoine. It 
received the name of the Royal Lace Manufac- 
tory, and had a guard of soldiers attached to it. 
Lace-making was esteemed a noble employment, 
and in a short time Madame Dumont had about 
two hundred young ladies, the most of whom be- 
longed to aristocratic families.more or less ruined, 
working under her direction. 

‘©The work they produced was so perfect that 
it very soon eclipsed Venice point, which had 
been hitherto unrivaled. The skillfulness of the 
French work-people did wonders, and the nation- 
al vanity was flattered. But Colbert did not stop 
there; by letters patent, dated August 5, 1675, 





employed for a long time more 
than 150,000 workmen in its pro- 
duction; and that its value rose to 
the amount of twenty millions of francs a year? 
Yes, I, a thorough-bred piece of lace, the queen 
of all lace, I regret the fall of blonde, I mourn 
over that original and inimitable lace, which was, 
at least, not spurious, and which lent a charm 
and softness to the prettiest faces ; but imitation 
lace is only poverty, only vice! It is a sham 
which every lady should despise just as she would 
paste diamonds and pinchbeck jéwelry. But 
stop! Iam going too fast. I have heard it ru- 
mored that this is a pinchbeck age, and that 
ladies nowadays delight in gilt jewels and coun- 
terfeit laces.” ne 
I did my best to soothe the susceptibilities of 
my irritated acquaintance, but I was quite aston- 
ished at the temper this little bit of lace displayed. 
I thanked it, and considerately locked it up 1n the 
same drawer which contained its old comrades in 
misfortune, the bundle of letters, the blue ribbon, 
the little enameled key, and the lock of auburn 
hair. 














D. : ’ 
May 11, 1872.] 
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: r P ° ° before the Jast on the ring before the last, 1 stitch right, 11 p. separated each 
4 Devices for looping Trained Skirts, Figs » 1-4, by 1 ds., 2 ds.; repeat from * until the middle part is of the requisite length. 
re. Tue illustrations, Figs. 1-4, show how to loop trained skirts for street use. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—To loop a dress in this manner a piece of woolen or silk cord seventy- 
two inches long, of the color of the dress, is required. Double this cord in the middle, 
‘oin the ends so that it is closed in a ring, and sew both layers of cord flat together. In 
Line this, however, form five button-holes, leaving both cords disconnected at the ends 
and in the middle an inch and a quarter long; the remaining two button-holes should 
be at equal distances from the middle button-hole and the ends. Set the correspond- 
ing five buttons covered with the material on the outside of the trained skirt, fasten- 
‘no one button on the seam in the middle of the back, thirty-four inches from the 
Ing bottom of the skirt, and one button 
each on the joining seam of the.back 
breadth and back side breadths 
at a distance of thirty-eight 
inches each from the bottom 
of the skirt; sew the last two 
buttons on the belt. at both 
sides, seven inches and a quar- 
ter from the middle of the 
front (see Fig. 1, which 
shows the skirt not loop- 
ed). Now slip the but- 
tons fastened on the belt 
through the but- 
ton-holes on the 
ends of the cord, 
draw the skirt up 
in a puff above the 
cord, and slip the 
remaining three 
buttons through 
the corresponding 
button-holes. 

Figs. 3 and 4,—- 
This style of loop- 
ing skirts at the 





Fig. 2.—TRAINED SKIRT LOOPED wITH Corp. 


same time forms a pretty trimming. For this a 
belt is required to which a ribbon loop covered 
with pleated material and trimmed with a bow 
is fastened. In this ribbon loop are five button- 
holes at regular intervals, through which the 
buttons on the skirt are slipped in looping the 
latter. Fig. 4 shows the belt with loop made of 
black velvet, and Fig. 3 shows a trained skirt looped by 
means of this belt. Of course the belt and loop may also 
be made of the material of the dress, but-it is more useful 
when made of vel- 
vet, as it may then 
be used for differ- 
ent skirts. To make the belt, 
which is closed with 
hooks and eyes, cut a 
strip of stiff net, pleated velvet, 
and silk lining an inch and three- 
quarters wide to suit the size of 
the waist. On both sides of the 
belt, seven inches and a quarter 
each from the middle of the 
front, sew the ends of a linen 
tape thirty-six inches long, an 
inch and a quarter wide, and 
covered with silk, to the under 
side of the belt, so that this 
tape forms a loop. Before 
sewing on the tape furnish it 
with five button-holes at regu- 
lar intervals, and cover it with 
a strip of black velvet five 
inches and three-quarters wide, 
which is piped with black silk 
and lined with black silk. This . 
velvet strip is sewed on the 
tape only at the ends and in 





Fig. 1.—Pos- 
TILION Basque 
OF PLAIN AND 
Strirep De- 
LAINE.—FROnT. 
For pattern and 
description see 


Supplement, 
No. VI, Fig. 31. 


































Gray Ponce: WaLkinc Dress with CAPE 
In Two SHADES. 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, 
Figs. 23-30. 


0. V., 





the middle, having first been pleated there to a 
width of two inches. Cover the pleats in the 
middle of the back with a bow made of black 
velvet and silk lining, as shown by Fig. 4. The 


buttons are set on the skirt similar to those in 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tatted Edging for Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 317. 

Tus edging is worked with tatting cot- 
ton, No. 100. Begin with the double row 
of rings, and work with one thread (shut- 
tle) as follows: one ring of 2 ds. (double 
stitch—that is, one stitch left, one stitch 
Tight), 12 p. (picot) separated each by 1 
ds., 2 ds. ; turn the work so that the ring 
is turned downward, and the wrong side 
lies uppermost ; after a thread interval of 
an eighth of an inch work one ring like 
the preceding, * turn the work, after a 
thread interval of one-eighth of an inch 
Work one ring of 2 ds., fasten to the p- 


Fig. 1.—Strreep anp Prams Dearne Dress 
(witH JACKET).—FRontT. 
For pattern and Sag see Supplement, 


No. IIL, Figs. 13-17. 


































Fig. 1.—Trainep Skirt with Buttons For 
Loorinc.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Pos- 





Fig. 4.—Biack ‘VELVET 
BELT witH BAND FOR LOOP- 
inc TRAINED SKIRT. 
[See Fig. 3.] 


Then work, first, on one side of this double row, for the upper straight edge of the 

edging, two rounds each with two threads as follows: Ist round of the edge.— 
On the foundation thread 2 ds., 3 p. separated each by 2 ds. 2 ds., turn this 
row of stitches, and with the foundation thread only, omitting the working 
thread, work one ring of 1 ds., 5 p. separated each by 1 ds., 1 ds., fasten to 
the seventh p. of a ring of the double row (counting from the beginning of the 
ring), 1 stitch right, 5 p. separated each by 1 ds., and 1 ds., turn this ring, 
* on the foundation thread work 2 ds.,7 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., turn 

this row of stitches, with 
the foundation thread 
alone work one ring like 
the preceding, which, how- 
ever, is fastened to the sev- 
enth p. of the second fol- 
lowing ring, and repeat 
from >*. 2d round of 
edge.—Tie the foundation 
and working threads 
together, fasten them 
to the first p. of the 
preceding round, and 
on the foundation 
thread work, always 
alternately, 16 ds., and 
fasten to the middle p. 
of the next scallop of 
the preceding round. 
Now work the outer 
round for the under 
edge of the edging on 
the free side of the 
rings, and with two 
threads also. Work 
with the foundation 
thread only + 1 small 





Fig. 3.—Trarnep Skirt LOOPED WITH BELT 
anD Banp.—{See Fig. 4.] 







ring of 4 ds., fasten to the seventh p. of the 
next ring (counting from the end of the ring), 
1 stitch right, and 3 ds. ; turn the work, on the 
foundation thread work 2 ds., 4 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds.; turn the work; with the 
foundation thread only work one ring of 8 ds., 
fasten to the seventh p. of the next ring, 1 stitch 
right, 7 ds. ; close to this ring work one ring of 2 ds., 
5 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., one ring of 2 ds., 
fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, 1 stitch right, 
1 ds., 5 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., one ring like 
the one before the 
last, but instead 
of forming the first p. of this 
ring, fasten to the last p. of 
the preceding ring; turn the 
work, and again on the foundation thread 
work 2 ds., 4 p. separated each by 
2 ds., 2 ds.; turn the work and re- 
peat from >. 


TILION Basque 
OF PLAIN AND 
Strirpep De- 
LAINE.—BAck. 


For pattern and 

description see 

Me a 
«y Fig. 31. 


No. 






































SYMPATHIES AND 
ANTIPATHIES. 


HE subject of sympathies 

and antipathies is extreme- 
ly curious. Boyle fainted when 
’ he heard the splashing of water ; 
Scaliger turned pale at the sight 
of -water-cresses; Erasmus be- 
came feverish when he saw a 
fish. A curious story is told 
of a clergyman, that he always 
fainted when he heard a certain 


Gray Popiin Dress witH Cape. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 5-12. 


verse in Jeremiah read. Zimmermann tells us 
of a lady who could not endure the feeling of 
silk or satin, and shuddered when touching the 
velvety skin of a peach. Mr. Julian Young 
tells the story of an officer who could not en- 
dure the sound of a drum, and ultimately fell 
dead when compelled to hear it. There are 
whole families who entertain a horror of cheese; 
on the other hand, there was a physician, Dr. 
Starke, of Edinburgh, who lost his life by 
subsisting almost entirely upon it. Some 
people have been unable to take mutton, 
even when administered in the microscopic 
form of pills, There is the case of a man 
falling down at the smell of mutton, as if 
bereaved of life, and in strong convulsions, 
Sir James Eyre mentions three curious in- 
stances of idiosyncrasy : the case of a gen- 
tleman who could not eat a single straw- 
berry with impunity ;. the case of another, 
whose head became frightfully swollen if 
he touched a particle of hare; the case 
of a third, who inevitably had an attack 
of gout a few hours after eating fish. 


Fig. 2.—Strirep AND Prain Devarnt Dress 
(witHouT JACKET).—BAack. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No, IIL, Figs. 13-17. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Le.a.—For a girl of fourteen make a piqué with a 
basque and apron-front over-skirt, trimmed with side 
pleatings of embyoidery. Make your own piqué by 
Dolly Varden polonaise pattern, and the nansook with 
a pleated blouse and over-skirt. For the grenadine 
use the French Blouse pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
18, Vol. V. 

M. D. 8.—The Worth basque skirt is a good demi- 
train, and can be looped to walking length by tapes. 

Mars. M‘D.—A lilac organdy Dolly Varden will look 
very pretty over a high-necked black silk dress. 

C. F. D.—We do.not send directions for making up 
garments by mail.—For your black gros grain get the 
Plain-basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. V.,and trim by directions given in that paper. 

A Svesortsze.—Your sample is Dolly Varden calico. 
Make a Gabrielle for your boy just in short clothes, 
Very young infants wear lace or zephyr caps when 

are taken out in the air.—White china without 
gilt or figures is best for a young housekeeper who can 
have but one set. 

Cora O.—Box-pleated waists and over-skirts ruffied 
will be pretty for your rose-colored Chamberys. 

Opxssa,—The Bazar does not furnish names and 
addresses, as we have agid before. 

Fawmiz.—Read about white dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. V.—Braid your switch- 
es in three plaits, and twine them in a coil around your 
head. 

Suspense.—Plaids are not much used for Dolly Var- 
dens, but any polonaise of your silk will answer with 
a black silk skirt. Trim with ruffles of the same. 
Use the plain-basque suit pattern for elderly lady’s 
silk dress, 

Curoaao.—Little girls will wear white shirt waists 
of linen or of Victoria lawn made with both wide and 
narrow box-pleats. 

Dominion.—Make a flounced skirt with plain waist 
of your brown poplin, and get a fonlard polonaise of 
lighter shade. 

Frorgenoe.—Trim your percale with bias ruffles. 
Make a piqué basque and over-skirt by Plain-Basque 
pattern shown in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. The latter pat- 
tern will answer for a black silk. 

Green.—Your black grenadine should be made over 
black with high waist linings. Bind the grenadine 
seams with strong silk braid. 

Lovise.—Head your ruffles with bias velvet, or else 
velvet ribbon an inch wide. 

Country Dress-maker.—Basques are suitable for 
fleshy ladies. Do not make an over-skirt, but trim 
with flounces up the sides to outline a tunic. 

Exia B, A.—Make a short, loose, jaunty sacque of 


“summer cloth, or else corduroy, gray, white, or brown, 


for your boy of three years. 
Grerouen.—Marronis chestnut brown. Get astriped 
summer silk, and make by directions in New York 


Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. V. It will cost no™ 


more than a pongee foulard. 

Rosa Q.—The Marguerite polonaise is becoming to 
short, stout figures. Wear your front hair Pompa- 
dour fashion, the back hair in a coil. 

Op Sussortser.—Thin white polonaises are made in 
Marguerite fashion. Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. V. 

W. B. R.—It is scarcely possible to make a polo- 
naise out of a dress skirt, as few skirts are long 
enough. You had better get a polonaise of darker 
stuff to wear with the dress as it now is, 

H. C. E.—West Farms is in Westchester County, 
sbout eleven miles from New York. 

Mrs. L. E, 8S.—You will scarcely be justified in buy- 
ing a sash, as they are very little worn. Make plain 
high Gabrielles for your little girl; low Gabrielles and 
jackets for your boy. Your designs are tasteful. 

Pansy.—Diluted alcohol is considered the best liquid 
for cleansing black silk. 

Tur Rep Monoeram.—Linen or fine percale with a 
ruffle, a wide hem, a row of fine tucks inside the hem, 
and an embroidered monogram or single initial in the 
centre—this is a full description of the pillow-shams 
most in use. Swiss muslin very much embroidered, 
and Nottingham lace shams with bed-spread to match, 
all lined with thin silk, either rose-color or blue, are 
also used. Both dotted and plain net scarfs will be 
worn with wider edging than that used in the fall. 
Heavy Spanish laces are now used for scarfs and veils. 

Miss M.—Try fresh benzine to take out coffee stains, 
and if not successful use chloroform. 

E. J. W.—Make lawn dresses for a child of six 
months with high yoke, long sleeves, and full skirt 
without a belt; for piqué use the Gabrielle pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV. The pictured il- 
lustration of the manner of embroidering in satin 
stitch will be found in Bazar No. 27, Vol. IL. 

Lirtie Onz.—Get black cashmere and make like the 
new Marguerite Dolly Varden Polonaise illustrated in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. V. A linen suit like that described 
in New@ork Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. V., and a 
Dolly Varden suit of cambric, will be inexpensive 
wash dresses for you in the country this summer. 

A Constant Sunsoriser.—Your plan for the black 
silk is good. Make gathered bias ruffles a finger deep 
in front, and a wide straight flounce with narrow ruf- 
fles set on the flounce for the back. Use the plain- 
basque pattern for the basque. Get a light brown 
foulard polonaise for the other dress. The Bazar has 
given many hints and illustrations of white ruffles for 
the neck. Your sample did not reach us. Narrow 
striped silks are fashionable made with polonaises and 
demi-train. Strong twilled satine is a good lining for 
silks, You will find many hints about dresses in late 
numbers of the New York Fashions. Most basques 
have seams down the back. 

Arruiction.—There is no more-reason why a wife 
should drop her husband's full name on his death, and 
from Mrs. John be called Mra. Jane Smith, than that 
she ever should have assumed it. This assumption of 
a husband’s Christian name is sanctioned neither by 
law nor sense; but custom decrees it, and people 
blindly conform to the usage. For our part we can 
not conceive that there is any more sentiment in be- 
ing addressed by the Christian name of one’s sponse 
than there would be in wearing his coat, both being 
distinctively masculine property; nor do we think 
that the most enthusiastic advocates of woman's 
rights could go much farther than to insist on being 
called John instead of Jane; but chacun 2 son gout—if 
wives find any small comfort in masculine appella- 
tions, we should be sorry to deprive them of it. 

Miss J. P.—An answer to “ Poverty” was given in 
Bazar No. 11, Vol, V. You speak of having taken the 
Bazar for three weeks to secure an answer. Are you 
not aware that these answers are especially intended 
for our regular readers and subscribers ? 

Ivy Lear.—Certainly you need not wait for an invi- 
tation to call on the guest of a friend whom you visit 
regularly. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Mrs. E. A. Mac Rar, Shoe Heel, N. C., has 
used her Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing 
Machine since 1857 with perfect success in every 
respect, stitching the clothing for 30 colored serv- 
ants and a large family of whites, and army 
clothing and hospital bedding during the war, 
without the slightest repair. It is now as good 
as when bought. See the new Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com.] 





Buy Electro Silicon, a natural production. The best 
article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, etc. Sold by 
Druggists, Jewelers, House-Furnishing and Grocery 
Stores.—[Com.] 





“* Burnetr’s reputation is a guaranty of the excel- 
lence of his preparations.” —[Boston Seuraaly 











Copyine Wuert..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sup lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cntting weg of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
ma 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared_only ~é Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggiste. 





i AIR — HUMAN HAIR_SWITCHES. 
t 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
28 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $6 00. 
30 inches inne weight 2%-0z., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00, 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 0z., 22 inches, only $4 50. 
BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
ral curly. 


Size, _ My Price. Retails in N. Y. for 
Medium. BE Wives ccccnses +-- $10 00 
OO. .ccccce. cece 12 00 
pO Eh is cecccescces 15 00 





“ gio “ “ 





Every iene should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. ~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
. New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P.O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. 


SELIG, Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 

e Broadway, Importer of Zephyr Worsteds; Silks 

for Embroidering ; Embroideries on Canvas and Leath- 

er—Slippers, Cushions, Light Screens, Suspenders, 

- Strips for Oriental and Camp Chairs. Also, Guipure 

and Point Laces, and materials for making the same. 

Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, Ornaments, and 

Laces. Fringes and other ‘Trimmings made to order. 
All kinds of stamping done. Mono 

designed and embroidered in gold, 





8 and Crests 
er worsted, in 





MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


JEEFERS, 78, 


LADIES’ ?onoes” 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 

household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 

Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 

— If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 

tamps. Is —_ to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnol 

Constable, & Co.; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 

Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











ROM FORCED SALES.—Ladies’ 
Solid-Gold re oe 5 Rage Watches, full- 
jeweled, detached-lever movements, $28 
each ; usual price, Ladies’ Frosted 


Watches, Ladies’ Enameled Watches, La- 
dies’ Watches set with Diamonds, Pendant 


and Key Winders. Ladies’ Watches with 
Nickel Works and Ruby Jewels. Alargeas- 
sortment from recent Forced Sales, at panic 
prices. Goods sent C.O.D., privilege to ex- 
amine, F. J. NASH, 712 Broapway, New 
York. “ Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 
—UCnuristian Advocate, N.Y. ‘‘ Just what he represents 
them.”—Christian Union. “All that Mr. Nash says 
may be relied upon.”—Christian at Work. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 
Cz ICES, Lloyd's Patent Adjustable, to fit all 
windows. ~ @G@. L. KELTY & COMPANY 
724 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 















artistic style, at the lowest peices, 
A.S G, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 





Something New for Ladies. 


Prof. Richter’s Dry Shampoo, for cleansing the Scalp 
and Hair, removes all Dandruff; applied personally, 
without use of water or loss of time; applied and fin- 
ished in ten minutes, leaving the hair perfectly dry 
and ready for immediate dressing. No danger of tak- 
ing cold. Give it ONE trial and be convinced. $1 50 
per Bottle ; ‘$7 50 per half dozen; $12 per dozen. Sent 
free on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by express. 

Prof. FRANK RICHTER, 
13 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


MOTHERS, 


Ss NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, s 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent Fy, sonncogg U 
; ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE, 15 South William Street, New York. RR 


INFAN TS. 








Lis 





: * s0Rlo 
H.W.COLLENDER™” PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL, 

ADAME HENRIETTE BUHLMEYER, 
formerly No. 5 Great Jones St., has on exhibition 
the most distingué assortment of 


Bonnets, Round Hats, «ce. 
At No, 15 EAST NINTH STREET, New York. 


ADIES! _ 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 








For portionines, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 













delicate as silk and as 


cured 


4! 


| E 


A 


lightful tonic laxative, 





them from the morbid 
druggists. 


TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY. 


The winding passage, thirty feet in length, through which the main portion 
of the waste matter of the system is discharged, is lined with a membrane as 


sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. Neither 


porn, Sen colic, diarrhea, dysentery, or any other bowel complaint can be 
abusing and convulsing this tender membrane with a furious purga- 
tive. e best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild balsamic and de- 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intestines, while it relieves 


humors which provoke abdominal disease. Sold by all 





Estas. 1809, 
NOCH 
MORGAN’S 


SONS’ 
Office, 211 Washington St., N. Y. 





SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 
removes stains and rust, and is the very best 
thing ever used for general house cleaning. 





THE CHAMPION SPRING MATTRESS, 





With Tempered Cast-Steel Springs and 
Riveted Belt-Leather Fastenings, 


IS DURABLE AND ELASTIC, AND CAN NOT 
* GET OUT OF ORDER. 


It requires only HALF the thickness of an ordinary 
Hair Mattress. 
IT CAN BE USED ON EITHER SIDE. 
ITS WEIGHT IS ONLY 25 LBS. 
The Lightest and only Perfectly Noiseless Spring 
: Mattress in the Market. 
ALL BEDS WARRANTED. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
‘Send for Circular to : i 


F. C. BEACH & CO., Manufacturers, 
131 & 133 Duane Street, N. ¥. 





[May 11, 1879, 
oo 


——————_—_——== 


PLAIN. AND STRIPED BAPTISTE CLOTHS 
PRINTED ORGANDIES AND JACONETS, ’ 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, PERCALES.’ 
CAMBRICS, CRETONNES, PRINTS,’ 
&e., &. 
GARMENTS, 
PARIS-MADE and our own well-kn 
ture, comprising all the LATEST NOVELTING 
Also, 


A superb assortment of 
REAL THREAD LACE AND LLAMA POINTS, 
JACKETS, SACQUES, EMBR'D HOUSE ” 
AND CARRIAGE JACKETS, &, 
HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
A FULL ASSORTMENT of EVERY DES 
now in stock, at the LOWEST MARKET PHchS 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
INFANTS’ EMBROIDERED 
AND WALKING COATS. ~-epagagenameaee 
MISSES ee SUITS, CLOTH SACQUES AND 


ui 
_ hay Oa NAINSOOK, AND CRE- 
CAMBRIC WRAPPERS, CORSETS, PANIERS, &c. 
UNDERGARMENTS of every description, imported 
and our own manufacture. 
N. B.—Outfits complete, ready made and to order. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SHAWL 
DEPARTMENT. 
Would call the ial attention of their pat 
this Department, which is now REPLETE With all the 
LATEST NOVELTIES PRODUCED THIS SEASON; 
And heving es their orders before the RECENT 
LARGE INCREASE in prices in the FOREIGN MAR- 
'S, they are now enabled to offer their stock at 
MUCH LESS THAN PRESENT MARKET VALUE, 


T JACKSON’S FAMILY MOURNING 
STORE is offered the choicest and most ex- 
tensive stock of Mourning Goods ever imported. 
Silk and Wool Iron Grenadines are a specialty, 
and may be purchased at present much below their act- 
ual value. Funeral outfits are furnished to order at 
short notice. 
COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


RTERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS, STRAW AND MILLINERY GOODS, RIB- 
BONS LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HANDKERCH'FS, 
GENTS’ AND’ LADIES’ FURNISHING, CORSETS, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, LEATHER, LINEN, AND 
WHITE GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING AND FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, BOOKS, STATIONERY, CHROMOS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, SMALL WARES, 


NOTIONS, WORSTEDS, TOILET ARTICLES 
SOAPS, PERFUMES, BRONZES, BASKETS, BABY 
CARRIAGES. OF TOYS AND DOLLS WE HAVE 
THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN NEW YORK. 


RECE Y WEEK, DIRECT FROM 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND 
SWITZERLAND, GOODS OF OUR OWN IMPORTA- 
TION, WHICH WE SELL AT THE LOWEST PRICE 
POSSIBLE. SIXTH AVENUE, 14TH AND 13TH 
STREETS, N. Y. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
*has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


SOMETHING NEW. 


This letter A is a sample of the 
size and style of our.Ornamental In- 
> itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 

ible Ink re initial of the surname 
only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 

Any Letter, including Ink, Pad, 
Glass, and directions for use, sent 

ostpaid for $1 OO. Trade supplied. 
tencil Tools and all Materials. 
STAFFORD M’F'G CO., 
66 Fulton St., N. Y. 


ARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN. With an Essa. 
on “The Care of Children,” by Mrs. Clemence s. 
Lozier, M.D. Godey’s Lady’s Book says: “ We would 
like to see it in the hands of every mother in the land.’ 
By mail, $1. Woop & Hotsrook, 15 Laight St., N. Y. 



































YOU WANT THE CHOICEST 


Ornamental Foliage 
PLANTS 


Ever offered in this Country. See our Tilustrated 
Catalogue of New and Rare Plants. Send Stamp. 


Address OLM BROS., Springfield, Mass. 


SAFEST @ PUREST 
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HARPER'S BAZAN. 




















THE BEAVER BRAND. 





PE MARK PAT“ 
SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 


These 8, 2 
tinguished for their silky a) nce, brilliant 
are distingypure shade of fast Black. Being made of 


very finest ial, they positively excel all other 
rohaite Fee sold in the United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

we Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece, 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise= 
ly like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 
Will be Ready in June, 1872. 


SONG LIFE, 


By PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
(176 pages; Illustrated), 


A new Sunday-School Sing- 
4 ing-Book, illustrating the 
journey of Christiana and 

er children from Earth to 
the Celestial City, sweetly 
blending in living song the 
Bible, Bunyan, and the most 
precious poetry of Christian life. Specimen copy, 50 
cents. Published by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
Also, for sale by Mr. PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


EHLGIN’S 


“PHANTOM.” 


The rapid growth into — favor, and the constantly 
increasing popularity of this Beautiful Face Powder is 
due to the simple fact that it gives to the skin a clearness 
and softness, and to the complexiona brilliancy and beauty 
attainable by the use of no other Powder, Lily White, 
or Tablet in the market. Price, 25c. and 50c. per box. 


Sample packages of the powder free by all druggists. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Wholesale ‘Agent, New 


















ork, 
MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are being re- 
Sg from all parts of the United 
States. 











LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Arnotp & Bannine, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 


AN INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK 
for every member of a deliberative body: 


Cushing’s Manual 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 
Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative as- 
Semblies, by Hon. Luther 8S. Cushing. 
_ ‘ The most authoritatire e. nder of American Par- 
liamentary Law.”—Charies Sumner, March 27, 1872. 
The standard authority in the Legislatures of nearly 
every State in the Union. Price 65 cents. For sale by 
all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Pub’rs, Boston. 


-Lunpzore Ss. 

















| BEST IN THE WORLD. 


A Gr — HORACE WATERS, 
, eat Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELopEONs, and 
Organs, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY Low PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH. take a portion cash and bal in 











BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most ‘perfect, 
the most practical, and the mast economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi will ducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 





charge. 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of a 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years-old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see ft perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operatof*can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. e furnish 





Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 








LL SHS 


No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Sent on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut. Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&e., Mat page with instruction for cutting and mak 
and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 
For Bpring Pizies, will be ready March ist. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 





= You ask WHY we can sell] 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
2 We answer—It costa 


01 
price, and warrant Five Years. 

end for illustrated circular, in 
e which we refer to 300 Bankers, 


Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States sf Territories: 
U. S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 





THE . 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
By MRS. CORNELIUS. 

The most reliable Cook-Book and guid i 
of the household published, Price #150, a Son mene 
$225. For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. A 

THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Publishers, 

Boston, 


W. HAUSSER, 5 Waverley Place, N.Y., Im- 
¢ porter and Manufacturer of Human Hair Goods, « 


wholesale and retail. The Latest Styles. The Best and 








r or will 
monthly or quarterly installments, 





Hair Goods in the United States. Orders 








from the country are promptly executed, C. O. D. 


827 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTING!! 
With a NOVELTY PRESS, 


Which still maintains its reputation 
as the most valuable addition to the 
Business Office; the most effi- 
‘vient instructor in Schools; the 
most fascinating and instructive 
+} amusement in the Family, and 
unsurpassed for General Job 
Printing. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufac- 
turer, 351 Federal St., Boston. J. F. Epwaxps, 120 North 
Sixth St., St. Louis; W. Y. Epwarps, 543 Broadway, 
New York; Kriiey, Howett, & Lupwie, 917 Market 
St., Philadelphia; A. C. Kexioge, 53 South Jefferson 
St., Chicago, Agents. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp to Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. : 

The following are the latest Patterns published: 








Tol. IV. 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING 
MEME cuageduetaguateadsaninandhiadsdacadaane No. 37 
ADY'’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 


Be kcitnteneecscsccsocaccccecs AL 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND ; : 
I, MORE 1 (caddcteamadddndadea daca * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... ‘ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “6 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 





Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “* 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 

ENG OMIEN Cdagdacassauudanceagucaiecanacddece  §2 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 

padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 52 

Tol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt Cy from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ “4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Oy ee, eee ~« 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking SRirt .......cccccacteces F “ao 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... «i 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... 72 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

ING SUIT, with Cape.......c.cccccsreccee 2 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 20 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please A ery! the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


For Marking Linen with Indelible Ink. 





<= SZ * odw -—~ endvaiialie ne 
ee ps OL 272 \ neriswith one of 

 77271U0b ae ~ J our superior and 
Se g oo Ses ‘Z warranted silver 


. name-plates. Va- 
rious styles made to order, with bottle of warranted In- 
delible Ink, brush, box, &c., complete for Fifty Cents. 
Sent by mail for 60 cents, pestege aid. Illustrated cir- 
cular of designs sent- free. Address Theodore Rue, 
Quaker City Stencil Works, 238 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


= OF every where, 
oo) $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
w= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
= superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours.- It 
@ makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 
= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
<& from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
epcommission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
<1 Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Ill. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 











Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 
other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 
cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No.8 College Place, New York. 
M ONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
fnl particulars FREE. S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 
THEA-NECTAR, 
A Pure Chinese Tea, 
The Best Tea Imported. 
Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
Put up in our trade-mark Half- 
Pound and Pound Packages only. 
30 end 60 Pound Boxes. 
For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
The Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
New York City; P. O. Box 5506. 


AGENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, Sane." 


ER ue ae A pe 
GEM for the ler, boy, farmer, 
time-keeper, 




















free, Try one. Order 
KING & CO.,- Brattleboro, Vt. 








JJWILSON'S PATENT | 


Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 


42 5) A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 











WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared-to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All goods warranted. 
SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


= 












TO USE.” 


“EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 
8. M. Agents: 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 

sell it. 

“DOMESTIC” 8S. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 

AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 


amusing. 25c.a package; 5 assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 








Franklin Square, 
N. Y., April 20, 1872. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Oniver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin Cuvzzirwir. With 59 Illustrations. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


8vo, Paper, 


8vo, 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyerman, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vols. I. and II, published ; 
Vol. IIL. shortly. _ 


LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Lorp Broveuam. Written by 
— Complete in 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per 
vol. 

MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Denis Donne,” ‘‘ On Guard,” “ Playing for 
High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BALDWIN'S ANCIENT AMERICA. Ancient Amer- 
ica, in Notes on American Archeology. By Joun 
D. Batpwin, A.M., Author of “ Pre-Historic Na- 
tions,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. Hawets, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. ie 


COMFORT’S FIRST GERMAN READER. The First 
German Reader: to succeed the ‘First Book in 
German.” By Grorex F. Comrort, A.M., Professor 
of Modern Languages and Aisthetics in Syracuse 
University, N.Y., and Author of “A German Series.” 
12mo, Cloth, 80 cents. 


CECIL'S TRYST. A Novel. By the Author of 
“Bred in the Bone,” ‘*‘Won—Not Wooed," “*Carly- 
on's Year,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


MUNSON’S PHONOGRAPHY. The Complete Pho- 
nographer: being an Inductive Exposition of Pho- 
nography, with its Application to all Branches of 
Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 
those who have not the Assistance of an Oral Teach- 
er; also intended as a School-Book. By James E. 
Monson, Official Stenographer to the Surrogate’s 
Court of New York. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


BARNES'’S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and Illustra- 
tions. The following volumes are now ready: Gos- 
pels, 2 vols.; Acts, 1 vol.; Romans,1 vol.; First Co- 
rinthians, 1 vol.; Second Corinthians and Galatians, 
lvol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—Nearly Ready, 
A Brave Lady. 


te Harrer & Broruers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

> Harper’s Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 





R. 
Harrer’s MaGaziny, One Year......$4 00 
Harrer’s Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harrrr’s Bazar, Qne WoO? vce. 400 


Harrer’s MaGazing, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wexxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trrms ror ApVERTISING IN Harper's PERrtontcats. 
*s Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 eper Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











FACETIZ. 


What oath is commonly 
used by mammas when the 
=o low ?—‘“ Blow the 

— 


to owl 

ence of the as yet. 

We think there is a 

deal less of the - 
than of the canard 


—_—__——————. 

A So-so Procsrprve.— 
This looks very doubtful: 
“Among the competitors 


for the ing prize latel: 
Offered at the Gcorgia State 
mee one lady 


if 
believed the eiecking was, 
lf i 


80, the lan like the 
stocking, decidedly oughtto 
have been case. 


Lapy Visitor. 
Nice Boy. “Y. 
Lapy. ‘And what did she say?” 

Nice Boy. “She said, ‘What a Bore!” 


What is the most desir- 
able age of life?—We put 
this question toa few friends 
lately, and received the fol- 
lowing replies, but do not 
consider any of them satis- 
factory: A banker thought 
coin-age the best age; a 
tailor, cabb-age; a soldier, 
pill-age; a toper, vint-age ; 
a vicar, vicar-age; a hun- 
Ey, man, saus-age; an am- 

itious lady, a carri-age; a 
brave man, cour-age; a 
dram-drinker, drain-age; a 
joker, badin-age; a musi- 
cian, band-age;- a slave- 
owner, bond-age ; a laborer, 
cott-age ; aScotchman, porr- 
age; and two silly fools, 
marri-age. r 


—>——_ 
A Quioxset ’Epce—The 
edge of a razor. 


> 

Anelderly lady states that 
when she was a girl she ask- 
ed a gentleman to clasp her 
cloak. He did so—and its 
contents at the same time. 

—__._—_———. 

A Suare-n10Lper—A plow- 
man. 

The last novelty in sew- 
jen a ey is one that 
will follow the thread of an 
argument. 


oe 
A Prywate—An inquisi- 
tive wife. 


——@»—_—_ 

A Soxtorror - Genrrat— 

A poor beggar. 
——_>———__ 

A Connecticut reporter 
says a boy swallowed three 
marbles and four bullets re- 
cently, and being some- 
what of a bony structure, is 
now utilized by the neigh- 
bors, who borrow him as a 
rattle-box to amuse their 
babes and sucklings. 





—— 


—— = a Fe 
—— ——— 
== 
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“‘Have you told Mamma I am here?” 
es.” 





JUSTLY GRATEFUL. 


“Isn’r AUNTY KIND, MAMMA? SHE’s LET ME BLow My OWN NOSE MYSELF 


OUR COOKERY COLUMN. 


{In spite of numerous entreaties, we beg to say this 
must be onr last batch of recipes. The princely salary 
we have paid the distinguished Cordon Bleu who sup- 
plies them, coupled with the gigantic allowances we 
make for expenses, are, he assures us, insufficient to 
enable him to try properly every recipe before publica- 
tion. He declares he is on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and requires another three millions to do this week’s 
work, In the interests of the public we assent once 
more. But we can not do so again. In order to re- 
duce the expenditure we have abolished the gentleman 
who used to translate the chef. On this occasion our 
ares contributor will serve himse}f up in En- 
glish. 
Pulled Bread.—One says this derive himself of the 
occasion over which the ee (name not to 
ears polite) have a fracas with the baker of breads. 
One regards the struggle, and one cries, “‘ Pull, baker! 
ull ——” (the other gentlemans). To make the pull- 
read you takes the bread. Then you calls in your 

kissin-maid, scullery-girl, what you call it, and she 
ull one way and you pull the other. And behold him 
one! 

Jugged Hare.—The hare is a four-footed quadruped. 
For to cash him you first find out his school, vere you 
shall see him sitting upon a form—vot you calls bane 
or bank. Then one digs a little hole for a jug, and 
one sprinkle all round it little boules of meat-force. 
Then you go behind the hare vare softly, and subitly 
you say ‘‘ Boh!” Then the hare shall get up and run 
away, and then he stumbles at the little balls, and jug 

imself. . 

Sandviches 2 la Diggings.—You takes to yourself as 
many twenty-dollar bills as you can get. It will be 
better to borrow them. You then cut a bread into 
thin slice and butterhim. Then you puts one twenty- 
dollar bill between two slice of butter-bread, and 
serve him up; garnish with gold-leaf. 

nozer Way.—This all same up to where you cut the 
bread and butter him. Then you send out and get some 
nice white papier d’éternument, what you tissue- 
aper. One writes on him @ la mode de bank-note, cut 
im up into square of same big as twenty-dollar billet. 
One puts him between the butter-bread, and one puts 
the bank-note in the pocket to himself. N.B.—I have 
try this way often. It is much best than any other, 
and économique. 

Curds and Whey.—I do not acquaint with him. I 
ask them what he shall be, but one tells me you get 
your curds from Kurdistan, and your whey any bi 
youcan. Kurdistan being long way off, this is a d' 
only for the millionaire. 


- 





PLEASANT SUGGESTION. 


“T’m nor a BIT Hurt, PAPA DEAR; AND IF YOU'LL JusT TAKE Hop oF THAT Hinp-Lgc, I SHALL GET Rounp HIM!” 


A BROAD HINT. 


Sue. “Ah, if you meant hali you said, you wouldn’t go away.” 
He. “ But, my Darling, a Sailor, you know— : 
o know; but I thought a Sailor was always a Mari-ner! 


[May AL, 1879, 


At a-trades’ meeti 

follo boas was g Son 
The r— 

farmer wii he beats the 


’ vo 
yer and doctor in attendi 
in th and beats the parece 


= n the ‘management of the 


A lad in Hartford, whose 


that day, adding, “T 
% 7 ey 
usd 7” Washington's 


_— 
“Let the toast be, d 
pp ” ng! man eaid to 
when he 
eat it all himself, = 
_—_——— > 
A college student, bei 
examined” in Locke’ whee 
he — of our relation to 
the Deity, was asked,“ What 
relations do we most neg- 
lect?” He answered, with 
the utmost simplicity, 
“ Poor relations, Sir!” 


In India a lac 
ndia a lac of rupees j 
wealth ; here a lack of dol. 
lars is poverty. 


Se 
TioKET-Coutector to 
Cup. “ What age are 
gy ye - . ses 
ven years wher in 
the train, and ten when at 
home.” 


_@—_. 

A local editor wrote the 
other day an item to the ef- 
fect that “winter was lin- 
gas in the lap of spring,” 

ut the managing editor 
“cut it out.” He said the 
idea was good enough, and 
original, and all that sort 
of thing, but it would not 
do to publish, because the 
high moral tone of the pa- 
per had to be maintained in 
a town fullofsemiuary girls. 





"> 


An absent-minded pro- 
fessor in going out the 
gateway of his college ran 
against a cow. In the con- 
fusion of the moment he 
raised his hat and exclaim- 
ed, “‘I beg your pardon, 
madam!” Soon after he 
stumbled against a lady in 
the street. In sudden rec- 
ollection of the former 
mishap, he called out, with 
a look of rage in his coun- 
tenance,“ Is that you again, 
you brute?” 


> 
What is the difference be- 
tween the Romans and the 
Americans?—The Romans 
urned their dead, and the 
Americans earn their living. 


——~———- 

A blacksmith brought up 
his son, to whom he was 
very severe, to his trade. 
One day the old man was 
trying to harden a cold- 
chisel, which he had made 
of foreign steel, but he could 
not succeed. “ Horsewhip 
it, father!” exclaimed the 
boy ; “if that won’t harden 
it, I don’t know what will. 


—>——— 

A man gently corrects a 
newspaper by stating that 
the report 0 his death by 
drowning, which it publish- 
ed, is “‘extremely inaccu- 


gions cae Bo 


A landlord, on lately pre- 
senting his pill for rent to 
his tenant, an M.D., was 
taken inte his private office 
and shown a skeleton, with 
the remark that that man 
came in here just two weeks 
ago with a pill! He was 
somewhat startled, but very 
soon quieted down when 
told that he would be ¢x- 
cused for this time. Butin 
future— 











